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. are needed more than ever, say researchers, 
who find that managers are still using language 
that creates misunderstanding and resentment. 
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THAT COUNTS 


Given the opportunity, workers themselves will 
develop and enforce high safety standards. 
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A Wealth of Potential 


By Joseph J. Famularo 


a THE SAME WAY that many seeds can join 


to make a full-bloomed field of wheat, 
the multiplication of human accomplish- 
ments, no matter how small for any indi- 
vidual, will create an organization—one that 
is strong in mind, fearless in spirit. Time and 
time again, we have seen living proof that 
man, given adequate encouragement, can find 
in himself unknown avenues of performance. 
The most important thing is to bring into play 
the full potential of all your employees, to 
create an atmosphere in which your em- 
ployees, levels of gifts notwithstanding, grow 
through their association with you. 

Ralph J. Cordiner once said, “Any sensi- 
tive observer must agree that the human po- 
tential in business has never been fully un- 
leashed.” How much of this potential is 
stored away in your environment? 
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to manage by 


By Verne Burnett 


Contributing Editor, Public Relations Journal 


Recent surveys show that managers still use 
terms that confuse and irritate subordinates. 


Wie CAN A SINGLE WORD or tins, articles in house organs, and 
phrase do to help or harm memos, but also in everyday, off- 
relationships between a_ super- the-cuff conversations. To the send- 
visor and his subordinates? A great er of a message, his meaning may 
deal indeed. be crystal clear and highly reason- 
In recent years this fact has been able. But to the receiver, the mes- 
driven home to alert management sage may be cloudy, and therefore 
in many fields. Many managers misinterpreted or misunderstood. 
have come to realize that more har- “Of course management's basic 
mony and understanding could have attitudes, policies, and _ practices 
been developed sooner if they had rank first in importance,” says Wal- 
recognized the power of words in ter Barlow, president of Opinion 
communications of all kinds—not Research Corporation. “But the 
only in written material like bulle- phrasing of the explanation of these 
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matters can vastly aid or injure their 
acceptance.” 

Recent events and studies have 
shown that to a serious degree the 
terms in which management tries to 
communicate fail to achieve their 
purpose. Many words draw an al- 
most complete blank. Others cause 
confusion, and some bring the reader 
or listenerto a slow boil. 

Let’s start with a few broad ex- 
amples drawn from company ex- 
perience: 

An executive of a large food 
corporation recently discovered that 
many of the women who bought the 
company’s products didn’t like to 
be called “consumers.” He found 
that they believed the word was too 
impersonal—that it treated them as 
Statistics instead of human beings. 
Words like “customers” and “home- 
makers” met with favor, and married 
women generally approved of the 
term “housewives.” 

Many 
tions have discontinued the use of 
the word “stockholder” and substi- 
tuted “shareholder” or “shareown- 
er,’ which emphasizes the idea of 
participation. In the language of 
Wall Street, the word “earnings” is 
replacing “profits.” “Earnings” indi- 
cates that profits were made, all 
right—but it also implies that the 
enterprise really deserved them and 


publicly-owned corpora- 


gets better acceptance. 

Various American companies are 
now using the word “overseas” in re- 
ferring to their operations outside of 
North America, since they have 


found that few people like to be re- 
ferred to as “foreign.” 

And in retail businesses, a sales 
clerk learns to say “lady” and “gen- 
tleman” instead of “woman” and 
“man.” 


Managing semantics 

These scattered examples indicate 
some of the ways in which seman- 
tics, the study of meanings, is being 
applied today in business and in- 
dustry. 

It has become clear that a man- 
ager must ask himself three things 
about the people he hopes to reach: 
Are they familiar with the words 
or phrases I am using? Do my words 
have the same meaning for them 
that they have for me? Will they 
evoke any 
either positive or negative? 


emotional reactions— 


e Familiarity. It seems obvious 


that you can’t communicate with 


someone unless he understands the 
words you use, but last year 
Opinion Research surveyed hun- 
dreds of workers in industrial and 
utility companies in eleven large 
manufacturing centers and found 
that many of the terms managers 
rely on to put their meaning across 
just didn’t get through. Such words 
as “depletion,” “revenues,” and 
“productivity” sailed right over their 
heads, and even words that they 
thought they knew—like “capital- 
ism” and “technology’—often had 
to be explained before their correct 
meanings were grasped. 

The solution is to use expressions 
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that have more meaning for the 
audience. “Earnings,” for example, 
is clearer than “net income”; em- 
ployees understand “sales tax” twice 
as readily as they do “excise tax.” 
When it is hard to find a precise 
word or term that will do the job, 
a brief descriptive phrase can usu- 
ally convey the idea. 

Of course, there are many words 
that don’t have to have their mean- 
ings spelled out. Even some techni- 
cal terms are familiar to the reader 
and therefore register 
their meanings accurately. Managers 


or listener 


should be careful not to give the 
impression of patronizing or talking 
down to their audience. 


¢ Connotation. In addition to 
their dictionary meanings, many 
words have popular connotations— 
suggestions of meaning—that man- 
agers should be aware of. The Opin- 
ion Research survey indicates that 
people often interpret the language 
of management exactly the opposite 
from the way it was intended. The 
word “capitalism” is a prime exam- 
ple: Only one-fourth of the workers 
surveyed shared management’s con- 
notations—"“private ownership of 
business” and “equal opportunity 
for all.” To the rest, the word sug- 
gested that “the wealthiest people 
take 
much money that it freezes the lit- 


over’; “big business has so 





WORDS TO CONFUSE BY 


Here are thirty words found (by Group Attitudes Corpora- 
tion interviewers) to be most frequently misunderstood by steel- 
workers, with translations into everyday language: 


“accrue’—pile up; collect 
“compute” —figure 
“concession”—giving up  (some- 
thing) 
“contemplate”—think about; expect 
“delete’—cancel; take out; remove 
“designate”"—name; appoint 
“deterioration”’—breaking down; 
wearing away 
“detriment”—/Aurt, damage; harm 
“economic problem”—a cost prob- 
lem 
“efficiency”’—the way it should be 
(e.g., operating a machine the 
way it should he operated) 
“embody’—contain; include; hold 
‘equitable”—fair; just 


‘excerpt”—section; part 


“facilitate” 


“fortuitously "—by 


“generate” 
“impediment” 
“inadequate” 
“initiate” 
“increment” —raise; 
“inevitably”- 
“injurious” 
“jeopardy” 


“objectivity” 
“pursuant” 

“perpetuate” 
‘subsequently” 


“ultimate” 


help along 

chance; 

dentally 

-create; build; produce 
-harrier; roadblock 

not enough 

—hegin; start 

Increase 
unavoidably 

damaging; harmful 


danger 


“magnitude” —size 
“modify” 


change; alter 
fairness 

in agreement with 
Keep alive; continue 

late r 


final; end 
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tle fellow out of business”; “a dicta- 
torship by the rich.” 

Many other words can_ have 
equally unfortunate connotations. 
The word “old” is fine for bourbon, 
because people like alcoholic bev- 
erages made an old-fashioned way 
and well-aged. Scientific improve- 
ments in this area leave them cold. 
Applied to a company, however, 
“old” may be all wrong. It’s fine to 
create the image of a seasoned, re- 
spected organization, but no man- 
agement wants to imply that it is 
overly conservative, stodgy, or too 
tired in spirit to progress. 

A large copper-producing corpo- 
ration bought out a company in a 
community where high employee 
morale and fierce local pride flour- 
ished. The new owner antagonized 
the employees and other citizens of 
the community, and turned an asset 
into a liability, by referring to the 
local company as a “subsidiary.” To 
the local people this word implied 
inferiority. Calling the local firm an 
“affiliate” would have created far 
more acceptance and good will. 

e Emotional effects. Probably the 
most powerful impact of words in- 
volves the emotions. Employees sur- 
veyed by Opinion Research were 
asked to look through a list of ad- 
jectives commonly used by manage- 
ment and to choose the ones they 
considered good or bad, favorable 
or unfavorable. The results includ- 
ed a few surprises. For example, 
“incentive pay” elicited favorable 
feelings, but “piece work” met with 


disfavor. Yet to many managers the 
terms are synonymous. Similarly, 
“union shop” was widely favored, 
but its counterpart, “compulsory un- 
ion membership,” really raised hack- 
les. Workers were well disposed to 
the term “employee benefits,” but 


they resented “fringe benefits” and 


“hidden salaries and wages’  be- 
cause of their accusative tone and 
implications of sneakiness. 

Many managers undoubtedly feel 
that they are being polite when they 
refer to a strike as a “work stop- 
page,” but the workers don’t seem 
to feel the same way. The word 
“strike” was approved in the survey 
for its connotations of an acceptable 
and necessary means to an end; 
“work stoppage,” on the other hand, 
seemed to imply irresponsibility— 
something for which the workers 


were to blame. 


Two ways to say it 

Other studies of applied seman- 
tics have also made interesting and 
sometimes surprising findings. Some 
words, for instance, have been found 
to be generally offensive. “Specula- 
tion” is one of these; “political” js 
another. When one refers to the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission as a 
“governmental” commission, the ex- 
pression is usually met with respect; 
substitute the word “political,” and 
it produces the opposite reaction. 
Both descriptions have an element 
of accuracy—but what a difference 
one word can make! 

Brokers have found that the 
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phrase, “good, sound stocks,” will 
elicit fairly favorable reactions, but 
they have also learned that “stocks 
of good, sound corporations” pro- 
duces an even more affirmative re- 
action. “Stock” evokes a vague im- 
age of a piece of paper covered with 
ornate designs, but “sound corpora- 
tion” apparently enables the inves- 
tor to visualize an enterprise in 
which he can place his confidence. 
(Incidentally, investors react favor- 
ably to “corporation,” which im- 
plies strength and solidity, but em- 
ployees prefer “company”—a less 
imposing and friendlier term. ) 


Obviously, then, the manager 
concerned with being understood 
must take into account the emo- 
tional effects and reactions that his 
words will have, and select terms 
that will elicit the response he wants. 

Because words do have emotion- 
al power, some have feared that 
knowledge of semantics may be mis- 
used to manipulate people. Can this 
really happen? “The answer,” says 
Walter Barlow of Opinion Research, 
“is ‘yes.’ But whether it is applied 
as Hitler or Winston Churchill did 
is a matter of the communicator’s 
integrity.” @ 





PHRASES WORKERS MISUNDERSTAND 


Group Attitude Corporation found that the following phrases, 
frequently misunderstood by steelworkers, can be clarified by 
using the suggested “translations” in italics: 

“best long-term interests’—better in the long run 

“exclusive function”—sole right 

“fundamentally the same”—almost exactly the same 

“insofar as practicable’—as far as possible 

“impartial men”—fair men; men without an axe to grind 

“jointly chaired”—took turns as chairman 

“modify the discipline’—lighten the penalty 

“not justified on any basis of equity”—all give and no take; not a fair deal 
“reject summarily”—turn down flat 

“seek to demonstrate a cooperative attitude”’—~sry to be fair 

“take precedence”—come first 

“to make it consistent with’—to make it agree with 

“ultimate solution”’—the final answer; the end result 

“unnecessarily restrictive” 
“with the objective of facilitating” 


too binding; too strict 
with the idea of helping 


guard against being fired with- 


“protection against arbitrary discharge” 


out cause ; 
“representatives of both parties’—men from both the union and the com- 


pany 
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SAFETY: 





IT’S THE 
GROUP ATTITUDE 
THAT COUNTS 


By Robert K. Bain 


Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Purdue University 


EFORE HE TURNS ON the power 
B saw in his home workshop, Jim 
Bailey always makes sure the safety 
guard is in its proper position. But on 
the job, Jim—like the others in his 
department—leaves his safety gog- 
gles in his locker. 

How come? At home, Jim is act- 
ing according to his own values. At 
the plant, he’s adjusting his behavior 
to the standards of his work group. 

The first day Jim worked in this 
department, another employee no- 
ticed he was wearing safety goggles. 
“Nobody around here bothers with 


that stuff,” the employee told him. 
Eager to be accepted by his new co- 
workers, Jim put his goggles away. 
And since then, he’s gone along 
with the norms set by the group. 

In this case the attitude of the 
work group dealt a blow to a sound 
safety practice. But group norms 
can also be a powerful tool for im- 
proving safety practices. 

Most work groups have norms 
concerning safety, as well as norms 
concerning production rates and 
others aspects of the job. A certain 
type of unsafe act might bring im- 
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mediate censure from the 
On the other side of the coin, an em- 
ployee who took certain safety pre- 
cautions might be derided for being 


group. 


Over-cautious. 

How can the supervisor generate 
group norms that will strengthen 
sound safety practices? Some guide- 
lines are provided by two important 
psychological findings. One is that a 
group decision is usually more pow- 
erful than an individual decision. 
The other is that a decision made by 
a group is more powerful than a de- 
cision imposed on a group from out- 
side. 

Self-persuaders 

[hese theories are strikingly sup- 
ported by an experiment conducted 
with housewives during World War 
II. Despite the meat shortage, these 
women were not utilizing relatively 
plentiful—but unpopular—meats, 
such as kidneys and hearts, and re- 
searchers were looking for the most 
effective way of getting them to do 
SO. 

[hey divided a number of house- 
wives into two groups. The first 
group was lectured by a nutrition ex- 
pert about the advantages of using 
the cheaper meats, and then given 
recipes. 

Although the second group heard 
a brief lecture, most of the meeting 
was devoted to a free discussion, at 
the end of which the women were 
asked to indicate by a show of hands 
how many were willing to try one of 
the cheaper meats. 
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The results: for every housewife 
in the first group who started using 
the cheaper meats, there were ten 
in the second group who did so. 

A more recent study, conducted 
in a plant that mined gypsum and 
made it into wallboard, told the 
The mine-plant had 
formal 


same story. 
been easygoing, with few 
rules and regulations, until a new 
manager took over. He tried to put 
through formal rules and regula- 
tions, including written reports and 
controls—but he ran into a stone 
wall of resistance from the employ- 
ees. 

Interestingly, however, one area 
of operations already had many de- 
tailed formal rules and regulations 

and they were consistently fol- 
lowed. These were the safety rules. 

For the most part, the safety rules 
conformed to the values of the em- 
ployees. But it was the way the safe- 
ty program was conducted _ that 
helped significantly to develop and 
reinforce these values: Safety rules 
and practices were the one area in 
which participated in 
making decisions. They 


employees 
were en- 
couraged to make safety suggestions 
at regular meetings, and, even more 
important, their 
ceived consideration and prompt ac- 
remarked, 


suggestions re- 


tion. As one employee 
“Anything that is reported as dan- 


gerous is taken care of right away.” 


Management saw _ the _ safety 
meetings and written reports of ac- 
cidents as an educational program 


rather than a disciplinary one. And 





other factory studies have come up 
with the same conclusion—that a 
group decision reached by free par- 
ticipation of its members is usually 
more binding than an appeal or di- 


rective. 
Their own decisions 


Why is this so? For one thing, a 
decision made by the group is open- 
ly maintained and enforced by the 
group. For another, employees are 
more inwardly committed to a de- 
cision in which they have had a 
hand—it’s their decision. 

This doesn’t mean that employ- 
ees will automatically reject a deci- 
sion imposed on them from outside 
the group. Many such decisions are 
accepted by the group and may be- 
come a part of its norms. These are 
usually the decisions which employ- 
ees realize they aren't competent to 
make. For example, assemblers in 
an auto plant would not want to de- 


cide whether their company should 
manufacture cars with gas turbine 
engines. 

Safety rules, too, can be imposed 
without any participation. 
Employees may obey some of these 
to avoid punishment, and accept 
others as group norms because they 


group 


recognize their value. But in almost 
any department, safety practices 
can be made a stronger group norm 
if the supervisor enlists employee 
participation in setting them up. 
Many plants, of 
safety programs that include work- 
er safety committees and safety 
meetings, but the mere existence of 


course, have 


these programs does not insure gen- 
uine participation. It’s how they’re 
handled that counts. 

Let’s take a look at 
meeting. The World War II experi- 


a safety 


ment with housewives indicated that 
the lecture method was less effective 
than the participation method. This 





WHEN YOU CONDUCT A SAFETY MEETING . 


e Get to the point and state it clearly and concisely. Don't 


lecture. 


e Start the discussion rolling by asking a question or by making 


a suggestion and asking for comments. 


e Even if you don't like his comments, don’t argue with a 


worker. Let his co-workers do the arguing—and even encourage 
them. Their participation is the key to a worthwhile meeting. 


e At the end of the meeting, summarize the sense of the dis- 
cussion, and if no agreement has been reached, say so. And 


don’t be discouraged; remember it takes more than one meet- 


ing to develop a cooperative safety program. 
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doesn’t mean, however, that you 
can’t start a safety meeting with a 
short talk—to a specific 
problem, urge a course of action, or 
describe a recent accident. One cau- 
tion: try to be as concrete and spe- 
cific as possible; stay away from 
vague slogans like “Keep your eye 


present 


on the ball.” 

Once you've finished your talk, 
the next step is to get the employ- 
ees involved in a discussion. Don't 
panic if there’s a dead silence after 
you've stopped talking. Try throw- 
ing out a question or making a sug- 
gestion and asking for comments. 

When someone does break the 
ice, he may not say what you want- 
ed to hear. He may be way off the 
point, bring up some ancient gripe, 
or see the whole problem in a com- 
pletely different way from you. 
Don’t try to cut him down by argu- 
ing with him or pointing out that 
he’s being irrelevant. Your goal is 
to stimulate a discussion, not to 
bring everyone in line with your 
point of view. To draw the speaker 
out and get others into the discus- 
sion, you might try to clarify what 
he’s said by repeating his point in 
your own words. 

He might say, for exampl:, 
“Safety’s a good thing, all right, but 
if we followed all the safety rules 
we'd never get any work out.” 

You could follow this with, 
“John, as I understand it you think 
we've got so many Safety rules that 
they slow up production.” This will 
encourage John to come up with 
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some specific examples of what he 
means. Another employee may ex- 
press disagreement. Don’t point this 
out to John; he heard it. Encourage 
the second speaker: “Jim, you seem 
to feel that John overstated the case 
against safety rules.” 

Once the discussion gets rolling, 


it may narrow down to a specific 


problem that can be more effec- 
tively discussed by dividing the group 
into sub-groups, each with a discus- 
sion leader. The group can_ be 
brought together later to listen to 
reports by the discussion leaders on 
what their sub-groups decided. 

Or a discussion can take the op- 
posite tack and turn into a free-for- 
all, airing all kinds of problems, dis- 
agreements, and complaints. This is 
likely if the group hasn’t had an 
open discussion before. When you 
let the lid off, some long-accumu- 
lated complaints are bound to come 
out. It’s best to let the employees 
blow off steam until they slow down 
by themselves. They will then start 
to focus on some common problem 
or idea. 

Clear-cut summary 

At the end of the meeting, be 
realistic in summarizing what has 
been accomplished. A fairly definite 
course of action may have been de- 
cided, but often things are stil! very 
much up in the air—perhaps a 
problem has been only partially 
solved or not even completely de- 
fined. Don’t talk as if miracles have 
been accomplished. Instead, sum- 





marize the sense of the discussion, 
and if no agreement has_ been 
reached, say so. Objectively list the 
main points of view that have been 
expressed, and point out areas of 
agreement. 

After a series of such meetings, sit 
back and get a perspective on what’s 
been accomplished. Your people 
may not have gone along with you 
as fast and as far as you wanted 
them to, but there is no reason to be 
discouraged. They've participated 
with you in discussing problems and 
making decisions. Maybe they didn't 
buy a whole loaf, but they them- 
selves have baked half a loaf and 
are eating it voluntarily. 

For your own guidance, these 
meetings can bring out hidden rea- 
sons for resistance to the safety pro- 


gram. Such resistance is sometimes 
puzzling. For example, in a Mid- 
western city window washers fierce- 
ly rejected the adoption of safety 
belts. The reason: they were afraid 
that if window washing became a 
safer occupation more people would 
get into it, and the rates would go 
down. Such fears are easier to com- 
bat when they're brought into the 
open. 

Attitudes don’t change overnight, 
so don’t expect quick results from 
your efforts to influence group 
norms of safety. If you consistently 
enlist the genuine participation of 
your employees, though, safe prac- 
tices will eventually be strengthened 
—not just because there are safety 
rules, but because the group be- 
lieves in them. # 


Safety First—Not First Aid 


NOT FIRST AID” is more than a slogan at Universal 


“SAFETY FIRST 


Form Clamp Company, Chicago. It’s part of Universal's year-round 
safety program that has brought the number of plant accidents 


down to 40 per cent lower than the national average 
As part of the program, reports Plant Engineering, a safety com- 


mittee 


which includes every foreman 


investigates each accident 


to find out how it happened and why. Among the questions the 


committee asks are: 


Was the injured man properly instructed in safe and efficient 


methods? 


Was he wearing the necessary protective equipment, like gog- 


gles, safety belt, hard hat? 


Did poor housekeeping contribute to the accident? 


Did horseplay cause it? 


Was it caused by something that needed repair? 


Should a guard be provided? 


The purpose of the investigation is not to blame anyone, but to 
gather information that will help keep a similar accident from hap- 


pening. 
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Unsafe Characters 


Accidents will happen—especially to people who haven’t quite 
grown up or who have other emotional problems that interfere 
with their job performance. They need special attention—or 
they may be frequent candidates for first aid. 


The Tantrum-Thrower: He 
functions well when things go 
smoothly. But when they don’t 
—watch out. Even a minor 
breakdown in his equipment 
will bring on an outburst, and 
the man who goes haywire un- 
der stress is wide open for a 
bad accident. 
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The He-Man: It’s a sign of weakness, 
he says, to pay attention to safety 
rules. If there’s a guard on his ma- 
chine, he takes it off; he wouldn't be 
caught dead wearing safety shoes; 
and if he wears safety glasses at all, 
they're perched on top of his head. 
He'll learn the hard way that safety 
rules aren't just for sissies. 














The Perpetual Patient: He likes to have 
doctors, nurses, and co-workers hovering 
anxiously around him. He may subcon- 
sciously cause little accidents, to get the 
maternal care he craves. But he may also 
get more than he bargained for—a major 
injury that will really put him out of com- 
mission. 


The Combatant: He’s at war with 

himself, his co-workers, and his 

machine. Just as an angry boxer 

usually loses in the ring, an angry 

operator may be kayoed by his | 

machine. 4 
a 


Ps 





@ Characters suggested by 
Joun H. Wicas, M.D. 

@ Text by PETERC. REID 

@ Drawings by AL HORMEI 
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A €°ST REDUCTION 
PROGRAM THAT WORKS 


aud Keeps Ou working | 


By Clayton G. Orcutt 


Co-ordinator of Supervisory Institutes 
Management Institute, University of Wisconsin 


sn UT THE costs!” You under- 
€ stand the problem; you agree 
that something must be done. But 
what? 

Finding new ways to cut costs is 
always desirable, of course, but no 
supervisor can make a full-time job 
of it and still keep all the wheels 
turning in his department. Yet cost 
reduction does seem to demand con- 
tinuing attention. Who hasn’t seen 
sudden flurries of cost-cutting activ- 
ity peter out in a few weeks, yield- 
ing no lasting results? What is the 
alternative? 

The answer lies in a long-range 
schedule, a master plan that breaks 


the over-all cost-cutting problem in- ~ 


to several manageable problems that 
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can then be dealt with systematically 
over a year’s time. 

You can set up a simple schedule 

a chart with twelve squares, one 
for each month. In each square 
write in a “target” for the month. 
Of course, your targets will relate 
only to cost areas over which you 
have some direct control. 

Figure A, on the following page, 
is a sample schedule and, adapted 
to your own situation, it can be your 
master plan. Note that it has two 
essential elements—continuity and 
scope. 

Your next step is to work out a 
check list of four or five key ques- 
tions about each target. For exam- 
ple, a check card for “Direct labor,” 





the October target in Figure A, 
might include such questions as: 

1. Output below standard? 2. 
Operation overmanned? 3. Too 
much idle time? 4. Excessive set-up 
costs? 5. Too much make-up? 

Each target requires different 
questions, of course. For example, 
Figure B shows five questions for 
the November target, “Rework.” 
You should make similar cards as 
you go along for the remaining tar- 
get areas listed on your master plan. 

You may find help in developing 
these questions by talking with other 


supervisors and staff people in the 
engineering, maintenance, inspec- 
tion, safety, training, and cost-ac- 
counting departments. Also, as you 
inspect a particular job you may 
find that additional questions occur 
to you. Some may apply only to a 
specific operation, but one or two 
may have a wider application, and 
you will want to consider adding 
them to your question card. 

You want to do a thorough job in 
a minimum amount of time, and an 
employee check list will help you 
keep track of your monthly inspec- 





Figure A 
1961-62 Cost Program Schedule 





October 
Direct 
labor 


November 


Rework 


December 


Overhead 





January 
Direct 
materials 


February 
Indirect 
materials 


March 
Repairs and 
maintenance 





April 


standards 


Work 
methods 





May June 
Job Indirect 


August 
Equipment 
and tools 


Space 
utilization 


September 
Utilities 
and services 
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tion of each employee’s operation. 
Figure C is a check list for a pro- 
gram that began in September, 
1961, and will run through August, 
1962. Dates in the September col- 
umn show that there was 100 per 
cent coverage during the first month 
of the program. 

You now have all the records you 
need: a master plan, a question 
card for each month’s target, and a 
check list of all jobs in your depart- 
ment. 


The daily schedule 


It’s a good idea to schedule a spe- 
cific time each day to check one or 
two employees’ work against your 
question card. The time required to 
make each inspection will depend 
upon the complexity of the opera- 
tion and the amount of time you 
spend talking with the operator. In 
talking with him, remember that 
you have two objectives: to get cost- 
reduction suggestions that you can 





Figure B 


Rework 


Average monthly amount 
now: $ 

Equipment at fault? 
Instructions understood? 
Can operator check own 
work? 

Operator’s opinion of real- 


istic goal: $ per month 
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Figure C 
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put to work immediately, and to get 
the employee into the habit of 
thinking in terms of cost reduction. 

A thorough job of covering two 
adjacent operations, inspecting 
work, asking questions, and taking 
notes on possibilities for corrective 
action should take no more than 
twenty minutes, on the average. 
(The morning is usually the best 
time for inspecting, because most of 
us are fresher and often more imag- 
inative then. The afternoon seems to 
be better for follow-up, detailed 
analysis, and translating ideas into 
practice. ) 

You have a realistic plan of ac- 
tion now—the systematic checking 
of each job against twelve cost-re- 
duction targets. These monthly tar- 





gets not only help you know where 
you are and where you're going; 
they are tangible evidence to higher 
management that in the company’s 
cost-reduction drive you are a play- 
er, not a spectator. 

Moreover, you are in a position to 
higher management exactly 
what you are going to do. You can 
present, in less than three minutes 
and in less than 200 words, a pro- 
gram that will insure your boss’s ap- 
proval. For example, a supervisor 
with the plan illustrated in Figure A 
could say or write: 

“I have worked out a plan that will 
subject every job in my department 
to 12 cost inspections. 

“I will analyze two jobs each day. 
I will ask 
about each job, and ask each opera- 


show 


myself five questions 


tor a question or two to get him into 
the act. I will take 20 minutes each 


and 20 minutes each afternoon to 
see what action I can take. 

“The project will start Monday, 
Oct. 2, and close one year from that 
date. The goal is to analyze each job 
in relation to a_ specific, monthly 
cost-reduction target, to discuss it 
with each operator every month 
during the year, and to spend a spec- 
ific amount of time each day on re- 
ducing costs in my department.” 

You have presented the boss 
with a program—a plan of action. 
It has (you have 
not promised the moon), and it 
shows concretely how you expect to 


realistic goals 


achieve them. 

Regardless of one’s good inten- 
tions, in cost reduction no plan of 
action often means no action. So, the 
next time your boss says, “Cut the 
costs,” try programing. You will find 
that it is the key to cost-reduction 


morning to see what I can detect, action. 


Don't Stifle Good Ideas 


4 SUBORDINATE went into the office of Herbert Mayes, editor of Mc- 


Call's magazine, and said, “I know you won't like this, but . . .” and 
went on to tell Mayes an idea he had. 

Mayes was startled and dismayed. He says, “I realized that my 
people were trying to outguess me; they were giving me only 
suggestions they figured I wanted. I was afraid they might be hold- 
ing back ideas they thought I wouldn't like.” 

Mayes called in his staff and told them, “I want each of you to 
put down five ideas that you think I wouldn't like.” They did 
and Mayes found that the lists included many ideas that he did 
like, and that he promptly approved. 

“It still scares me,” he says, “to think that many of those ideas 
might never have been brought to me.” 


Dividends (Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.) 
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Do you 


ell your boss 
what he needs to know? 


Part of your job is to keep your boss 
from being surprised. 


ECAUSE A MANAGER makes many 
B critical decisions on the basis of 
the information he receives from his 
subordinates, the productivity of his 
department depends in large meas- 
ure upon the caliber of that infor- 
mation. 

But from a subordinate’s point of 
view—and every manager is some- 
body’s subordinate—“communicat- 
ing upward” is not always a simple 
matter. It is harder to “speak up” 
than to “talk down.” Few people 
like to give the boss bad news. Most 
of us prefer to dwell upon what we 
have done well and to gloss over 
our mistakes and oversights. 


TULLE 


The experienced supervisor, how- 
ever, knows that he helps his boss 
best by telling him about things as 
they are—not as he wishes they 
were. This doesn’t mean that he 
runs to his boss with every problem. 
He solves countless problems with- 
out his boss’s help. Some of these 
problems need never come to the 
boss’s attention and others, of great- 
er significance, are reported to him 
only after they are no longer prob- 
lems. 

This kind of supervisor under- 
stands the limits of his authority and 
is confident and resourceful in ex- 


ercising it. He never forgets, how- 


THEE TT TT Hn 


This article has been adapted from The Personnel Manager, a monthly supervisory- 
development newsletter published by The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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ever, that his boss cannot make 
sound managerial decisions—deci- 
sions that inevitably affect the su- 
pervisors own work—unless he 
knows everything he should know. 
He also realizes that his boss is as 
“accountable” as he is, and must al- 
ways be able to answer whatever 
questions higher management asks. 

In short, the experienced supervi- 
sor understands that one of his major 
managerial responsibilities is to give 
his boss the kind of information he 
needs to do his job properly. 

Of course, jobs differ, conditions 
vary, executives have different ap- 
proaches to their duties. Some men 
want to know every last detail; oth- 
ers are not interested in particulars 
and prefer to be kept up-to-date in 
a general way. But whatever his 
way of doing things, there is certain 
basic information your boss has to 
have: 

e Information 
attitudes, morale, and efficiency— 


about employee 


particularly as they relate to com- 
pany policies, plans, and problems. 

e Significant developments in 
your work unit. This information in- 
cludes procedural 
changes you make that affect the 
routine functioning of the depart- 
ment. Nothing is more likely to an- 
noy him than to hear news about his 
department from an associate or su- 


reports of all 


perior. 

e Mistakes that downgrade op- 
erational efficiency. Chances are 
that a big blooper will come to his 
attention anyway. But if you tell 
your boss about it immediately, the 
two of you can concentrate on ways 
to correct it, instead of wasting time 
arguing about why you didn’t tell 
him sooner. 

e Problems you don’t know how 
to handle. If you are not sure how 
your boss wants you to do a job, or 
how you should handle certain un- 
usual problems, ask him. Don’t think 
he will have less respect for your 


WHAT YOUR BOSS WANTS TO KNOW 


Despite differences in jobs and in executives themselves, 
basically they all want to know about: 
Employee attitudes, morale, and efficiency, especially as they 


concern over-all company activities. 

Decisions you make that affect the routine functioning of the 
department—changes in procedures, etc. 

Mistakes that damage department efficiency (no matter how 
unpleasant it may be to relay the bad news). 

Tough problems that have you baffled, because part of the 
boss’s business is to consult with you and help you find 


solutions. 
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initiative and self-reliance. Part of 
his job is to help you broaden and 
deepen your managerial abilities. 


Five “don’‘ts” 


How can you be sure that you 
give your boss the kind of informa- 
tion he needs? One way is to be- 


come hyper-conscious of some of 


the “don'ts” of “talking up”: 

e Don't try to shield the boss. 
Many otherwise excellent supervi- 
sors think they are doing the boss a 
favor when they protect him from 
unpleasant news. Instead, by acting 
as censors, they make him less ef- 
fective in his job. 

e Don’t think you have to have 
the solution before you discuss a 
problem. Nobody has all the an- 
swers, and talking about a problem 
with your boss can put it into per- 


spective and give both of you fresh 


ideas. 
e Don't expect a problem to dis- 
appear if you don't talk about it. 


This brand of wishful thinking only 
postpones trouble and compounds 
the problem. 
‘e Don't 
Occasionally a supervisor will play 


Over-protect yourself. 
down certain facts if he feels they 
reflect his own deficiencies. The 
danger here is that it is usually im- 
possible to conceal trouble for long, 
and when it does come to light the 
boss can think—with some justifica- 
tion—that such a supervisor is less 
interested in doing a competent job 
than in saving face. 

e Finally, don’t dismiss a good 
idea because it won't affect your op- 
eration. If you see a way of improv- 
ing work methods anywhere in the 
company, tell your boss about it. 
Let him take it from there. 

Top management looks to its key 
people for new ideas about improv- 
ing Operations, and in passing along 
your suggestions you may be doing 
not only the company—but your 
boss—a valuable service. 


Sharpen Your Memos 


MANY INTER-OFFICE 


MEMOS don't inform the reader; they only 


confuse him, says Modern Office Procedures. To be effective, a 
memo should be clear and tell the reader why he’s receiving it. 
Here are some suggestions to help sharpen inter-office memos: 

e Write about one subject only in each memo. If the subject is 
new, give some background data on it before you ask for action. 

e Avoid technical language the reader may not understand. 

e Make clear what action you want the reader to take. If it’s 


only an information memo, say so. 


¢ Before you send copies of your memo, ask yourself why the 


various people should receive them. You'll save paper, traffic, and 


needless explanations. 
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By Morris Stone 


Editorial Director 


American Arbitration Association 


The Expediter 


HEN JOHN P. was hired as 
W night-shift foreman, he was 
given a copy of the union contract 
and cautioned to pay special atten- 
tion to the clause governing his per- 
formance of bargaining-unit work. 
It permitted him to do such work 
only when there was an unanticipat- 
ed absence of one of his men. 

A few months later, the absence 
of a machine operator presented the 
first occasion John had to apply that 
clause. He knew he had the right 
to take over the absent man’s job, 
but he decided that work would 
flow better if he reassigned another 
worker to the vacant machine and 
took over that man’s job instead. 


The next day the chief shop stew- 
ard filed a grievance. “You can take 
over an absent man’s job,” he said, 
“but no one else’s. The absence was 
not a license to do any kind of work 
you pleased.” 

Management supported John’s ac- 
tion. “The contract says a foreman 
can work when a department is 
shorthanded because of absentee- 
ism. It doesn’t say he must limit 
himself to the absent man’s work,” 
the personnel manager said. “Be- 
sides, what John did was in every- 
one’s interest, because some of the 
men might have run out of material 
if he 
ments.” 


hadn't rearranged assign- 


How would you decide this case? 


_For the union? 


_.For the company? 


_____—. Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 45. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 


RESULTS 


FROM THE 


CORRECTIVE 
IINS DCE RV TE Ww 


By Frank A. Busse 


Director, Personnel and Management Development 
Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. 


PEOPLE ENJOY fault-find- 


OMI 
S ing, but many supervisors con- 
sider criticizing subordinates their 
most difficult and unpleasant job. 


Often, however, the supervisor 
makes the job much tougher than it 
needs to be. He may put it off— 
and deepen the problem. An em- 
ployee has a right to know how he’s 
doing; the longer he’s allowed to as- 
sume falsely that his performance is 
satisfactory, the bigger the jolt when 
he’s finally told the truth. Resent- 
ment—rather than a desire to im- 
prove—can be the result. 

A supervisor may also make it 
harder on himself and the employee 
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by failing to develop his skill at 
criticizing. The corrective interview 
can be an accepted, productive 
function of his job if he has a me- 
thodical pattern to operate by. 
Knowing what you're trying to 
achieve by criticizing is a vital part 
of this pattern. A corrective inter- 
view should have two inseparable 
goals: to improve performance and 
to improve morale. Performance can 
be improved temporarily by giving 
the employee a stern lecture. Morale 
can be maintained for a while -by 
simply avoiding criticism. But only 
a skillful interview can provide a 
sound basis for improving both. 





Before the interview. . . 

Once you've established your 
goals, the key to a successful cor- 
rective interview is planning. Before 
you talk to the employee, consider 
these questions: 

e The facts: How bad has the 
employee’s performance been? Is it 
just slightly worse than that of other 
employees, or much worse? Has it 
always been below par, or has it 
slipped just recently? Has he had 
any previous warning that some- 
thing is wrong? If so, has he been 
given a fair chance to improve? 

¢ Possible causes: Do you know 
of any job conditions or personal 
factors that may be responsible for 
the problem? For example: Does he 
dislike his job? Is there illness in his 
family? 

e Possible solutions: Can you give 
the employee a specific plan for im- 
proving his performance? 

© Approach: When is the best 
time to interview this employee? 
What kind of a person is he—should 
he be handled with extreme tact or 
can he take criticism straight from 
the shoulder? 

¢ Your role: What are your per- 
sonal feelings about the situation 
and about this employee? Do you 
feel any personal animosity toward 
him? Are you unusually irritable or 
harrassed today? Can you give him 
enough uninterrupted time for a sat- 
isfactory interview? 

When you plan the interview, 
don’t try to work out the dialogue 


with the precision of a movie sce- 


nario. Planning is useful in giving 
you your general approach and your 
main points, but you should be flex- 
ible enough to adjust as the inter- 
view proceeds. 

During the interview .. . 

When you call the employee into 
your office, your first problem is to 
bring up the subject in a way that 
will draw a constructive response. 
If the employee seems anxious, it’s 
wise to tell him immediately why 
you've called him in. Try to be af- 
firmative—for example, “I wanted 
to talk to you about your job to see 
if we can improve your attendance 
record.” 

If you can do it sincerely, men- 
tion some of his good points before 
getting on with the problem at hand. 
This may restore some of his self- 
confidence and help him relax. 
Don’t however, and 
build him up to a sharp letdown. 

Next, point out specifically what 
has been wrong with his perform- 
ance; say it factually, not critically. 
Then, having laid your cards on the 
table, encourage him to give his side 
of the story. Ask a question like, 
“Do you think there’s anything more 
I should know about this  situa- 
tion?” and give him plenty of time 


exaggerate, 


to answer. 

In defending himself, he may tell 
you facts you weren't aware of— 
for example, he may reveal some un- 
usual circumstance that explains his 
poor performance. On the basis of 
this new insight, you may have to 
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come up with some new suggestions 
for solving the problem. 

On the other hand, the employee 
may be defensive, saying, “Why pick 
on me?” or presenting a weak alibi 
for his poor record. This calls for a 
restatement of the facts about his 
performance. 

Your task will be easier if the em- 
ployee goes along with you on the 
facts, without giving any alibis. But 
this isn’t your cue to relax. Be sure 
he really means what he says and 
isn’t just trying to appear coopera- 
tive. 

The next stage of the interview 
will probably determine whether the 
employee will actually improve. 
Too often, once he has accepted the 
criticism, the interview winds up 
with his vague statement of good in- 
tentions and a clap on the back by 
the relieved supervisor. Two weeks 
later, the employee may be on the 
carpet again. 

The interview should not end be- 
fore a specific plan for improvement 


has been agreed on. Ask the em- 
ployee for his own suggestions first. 
If his plan is realistic, work out the 
details and tell him to give it a try. 

If the employee comes up with 
impractical ideas—or none at all— 
tell him your own plan for improv- 
ing his performance. Let him know 
how you will assist him in carrying 
it out and what help he can get from 
other sources. Try to get his honest 
reaction to your plan, and consider 
any changes he suggests. 

Before closing the interview, 
make sure you both clearly under- 
stand what the next step is. 

Follow-up after the corrective in- 
terview is as important as prepara- 
tion before it. You shouldn’t hover 
over the employee’s shoulder, but 
keep an eye on his progress. If he’s 
successfully solving the problem, let 
him know it. But if he’s had a fair 
chance to improve and isn’t mak- 
ing any headway, it’s time for a fur- 
ther discussion to find out what’s 


wrong. 





Key Steps in the Corrective Interview 


1. State the problem in a way that will elicit constructive 


effort toward correction. 
=) 


2. Encourage the employee to express his reactions, to talk 


—and perhaps to clarify the problem for himself. 
3. Discuss appropriate corrective action with the employee. 
4. Sum up the agreed-upon course of action so that it will be 


clearly understood. 


5. Follow through to check the success or failure of the cor- 


rective plan. 
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NO DIPLOMA’ 


GIVES YOU A 
.E.D, HEAD START 


By Carl H. Zwinck 


These tests can give you the equivalent 
of extra high school or college credits. 


HEN A VACANCY opened up for 
general foreman in a Califor- 

nia aircraft plant, management 
agreed that the outstanding choice 
for the job was the machine-shop 
foreman. But there was one major 
objection to his promotion: He 
lacked the high school education 
that was a prerequisite of the job. 
It would have taken him years to 
get his high school diploma by at- 
tending night school. Instead, he 
spent a few hours taking some tests 


and within weeks received a high 
school equivalency certificate—and 
the promotion. 

This foreman made use of a rela- 
tively unknown testing program 
called General Educational Devel- 
opment—G.E.D., for short. Devel- 
oped by the U.S. Armed 
Institute for veterans whose educa- 
tion was interrupted by military 
service, G.E.D. tests are now avail- 
able to both veterans and non-vet- 
erans in most states. They provide a 


Forces 
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remarkably simple way to raise 
one’s educational status without ac- 
tually taking any courses. And the 
cost is nominal—never more than 
$5.00. 

What can G.E.D. tests do? Here 
are three ways to use them: 

1. To open up new job opportu- 
nities: More and more companies 
are establishing minimum education 
levels for supervisory positions. 
Like the foreman mentioned, an 
employee without a high school di- 
ploma may be blocked from promo- 
tion, even though his abilities qual- 
ify him for a better job. 

In some companies an employee 
may need a high school diploma, or 
its equivalent, to qualify for com- 
pany courses that can lead to a 
higher job. G.E.D. tests can meet 
this requirement. 

2. To get a head start on further 
education: G.E.D. tests make it 
possible for an adult to go directly 
into college without completing his 
high school education. In addition to 
the high school-level G.E.D. tests, 
he can take college-level G.E.D. 
tests, which many colleges accept as 
the equivalent of up to two years of 
college credit. 

3. For personal _ satisfaction: 
Many adults take G.E.D. tests sim- 
ply to demonstrate to themselves 
that through informal learning they 
have achieved the equivalent of a 
high school education. 

Is G.E.D. simply a cheap, quick 
way of gaining higher educational 
status without really earning it? Not 
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at all. Although markedly different 
from an exam given at the end of a 
high school course, a G.E.D. exam 


is just as much a test of genuine ed- 


ucational achievement. Here’s why: 

We don’t stop learning just be- 
cause we have left school. Our edu- 
cation goes on informally, through 
firsthand observation, direct experi- 
ence, reading and study, conversa- 
tions and group discussions, and 
other experiences with problems, 
ideas, and people. 


Measure thinking ability 


G.E.D. tests are designed to 
evaluate knowledge and_ thinking 
ability developed from these infor- 
mal sources. In this way they differ 
from high school exams, which usu- 
ally test memory for details and 
facts learned in a course. Most of us 
forget such facts over the years. 
G.E.D. measures what is not—or 
should not—be forgotten: the abil- 
ity to understand and evaluate gen- 
eralizations, concepts, and ideas. 

Thus, most G.E.D. tests require 
you to interpret written material 
rather than recall specific facts. The 
G.E.D. high school tests cover five 
subjects, each test lasting about two 
hours. They break down this way: 

1. Social studies—measures abil- 
ity to read and interpret passages in 
history, economics, and current 
world events. 

2. Natural 
ability to interpret passages on dif- 
ferent aspects of science encoun- 
tered in everyday life. 


sclence—measures 





3. English literature—measures 
ability to interpret passages of prose 
and poetry. 

4. Verbal expression—measures 
ability to use correct punctuation, 
spelling, grammar, and vocabulary. 

5. General mathematics—meas- 
ures ability to use fundamentals of 
arithmetic taught in a high school 
general mathematics class. 

College-level G.E.D. tests deal 
with the same subjects, with one 
exception—there is no mathemat- 
ics test. The material, of course, is 
more difficult, but again it is based 
on the principle of testing funda- 
mental knowledge and the ability to 
understand ideas. 


How to go about it 


How do you take G.E.D. tests? 
The first step is to find out if you’ve 
already taken them and forgotten 
about it. This possibility—unlikely 


as it sounds—exists because many 
veterans were given G.E.D. tests 
in the armed forces during and 
after World War II. Any veteran 
thinking of taking G.E.D. tests now 
should write (including his serial 
number) to the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, to 
find out if he’s already taken the 
tests. If he has taken the high-school 
level tests, he can probably get an 
equivalency certificate from either 
the last school he attended or his 
state department of education. If he 
took college-level tests, he can ask 
the USAFI to send copies of his 
scores to his employer or to the 
college he wants to attend. 
Assuming you didn’t take G.E.D. 
tests in the service, you should write 
to your state department of educa- 
tion for the address of the nearest 
official testing agency. There are 
about 700 of these agencies scat- 





Why You Should Know about G.E.D. Tests 


No matter what your educational level, you should know the 


facts about G.E.D. Here’s why: 


If you don't have a high school diploma, taking G.E.D. tests 
can give you one, or an equivalency certificate, that may open 
up new job opportunities, qualify you for company courses, or 
enable you to go directly into college without finishing formal 


high school courses. 


If you have a high school diploma, G.E.D. college-level tests 


can give you a head start on a college education—up to as much 


as two years’ college credit. 


Your subordinates, too, may profit from information about 


G.E.D. 
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tered across the country, supervised 
by the states. Each state has its own 
policies on score requirements, age 
and residence requirements, applica- 
tion procedures, and whether non- 


veterans are eligible. 


G.E.D. graduates 

What will you get after passing 
G.E.D. tests? In some states, a satis- 
factory score will earn a full high 
school diploma from the school most 
recently attended. In others, it will 
earn a high school equivalency cer- 
tificate issued by a high school or by 
the state department of education. 
This certificate is accepted by the 
majority of colleges and employers. 
A few colleges may not accept an 
equivalency certificate; others may 
require that some additional courses 
be taken before admission. (Admis- 


sion to any college is, of course, 
based on many factors besides a 
high school diploma, such as moti- 
vation, studiousness, and emotional 
stability. ) 

College-level G.E.D. tests are ac- 
cepted by many colleges as the 
equivalent of two years of college 
work. Other colleges may give less 
than two years’ credit, depending on 
the scores made on the tests. 

For the supervisor who lacks a 
high school diploma or wants a head 
start on a college education, G.E.D. 
tests can important 
boost. And the supervisor with no 
need for the tests himself probably 
has subordinates who would like to 
know about them. They have much 
to gain—the payoff from G.E.D. 
tests is well worth the expenditure of 
time and money. # 


provide an 


Million-Dollar Scribbles 


THE ART OF WRITING legibly is rapidly becoming a lost art, reports 
The Biddle Survey, and the consequences are serious. One million 
dollars are lost every week by U.S. business because of poor hand- 
writing! 

The loss shows up in many spots: orders for goods, tax prepara- 
tion, billing errors, wrongly-routed correspondence, misinterpreted 
written instructions, among others. In addition to the money loss, 
there’s the incalculable waste of time the errors incur—plus strain 
on clerical tempers. 

The Handwriting Foundation recently recommended this test for 
clarity: Expose, one at a time, the letters of your handwriting through 
a small hole in a card; if each letter can be recognized away from 
the complete word, your writing is legible. Be especially careful with 
the letters a, e, r, and t and the numbers 0, 2, and 5; these are the 
most common trouble makers. 
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LET’S 
GET DOWN T0 | 
CASES 


Every month, SM presents true stories of problems supervisors 
have faced. How would you solve them? 
You might discuss the case with a group of people 
fellow supervisors, family, friends. 
Each person, you'll find, has his own way of looking at the problem. 


End of a Beautiful Friendship 


F THAT GIRL stays in this de- 
I partment, you can start looking 
for another secretary!” 

Paul Labousse could see that 
Mary Harkwright was furious to the 
point of tears. 

“Now, Mary,” he said, trying to 
be calm. “There’s no reason why we 
can’t iron this. .’ That was as 
far as he got; Mary 
slamming the door of his office. 

Although there was no affection 
lost between Mary Harkwright and 


rushed out, 


eee COCO i ! wie 


This case was contributed by Ronald Bradette, 


Quebec, Canada 


COC TLE 


TELE 


Denise Fontaine now, it had been a 
different story three months ago, 
when Denise had come to work as a 
secretary in the Quebec importing 
firm. She and Mary—who had been 
there for two years—made friends 
quickly. But Mary’s friendliness 
soured after Denise confided at 
lunch one day how much she was 
making. It was more than Mary’s 
salary. 

Both girls were valuable employ- 
ees. Mary was fast and efficient. Be- 


TT THD PUOPECLEC TEE 


Carnation Company Limited, Sherbrooke, 
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ing new, Denise was a slower work- 
er, but she was a college graduate 
and knew both French and English 

a useful skill, since the firm had 
correspondence in both languages. 
It was this additional qualification 
that made her pay higher than 
Mary’s. 

Since she handled both English 
and French correspondence, Denise 
was often overloaded with work. 
Mary, on the other hand, frequently 
finished her work early and had 
nothing to do for the rest of the day. 
When she remarked to Paul one day 
that she didn’t like being idle, he 
suggested that she use her free time 
to handle some of Denise’s overload. 
Mary agreed, though without much 
enthusiasm. 

For a while things seemed to go 
smoothly. But one day Denise com- 


plained to Paul that Mary was setting 
her work aside and making excuses 


for not doing it. Later, Paul called 
Mary into his office and warned her 
that she must cooperate with Denise 
to get the work out on time. 

“So she’s been complaining be- 
hind my _ back,” Mary snapped. 
“Well, if she’s so brilliant with her 
college education, let her figure out 
a way of doing her own work. I’m 
tired of being the cheap help around 
here.” 

“Mary, you know you agreed to 
the idea of helping Denise out when 
I suggested it,” Paul reminded her. 
“And her work isn’t keeping you 
late. You're able to finish it during 
regular working hours. Now why 
don’t you girls try to work things out 
without all this backbiting and sulk- 
ing?” 

Mary’s answer was the threat to 
quit unless he transferred Denise 
out of the department. Paul suspect- 
ed she meant it. 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. If you were Paul, what would you do now? _____ 








2. How could Paul have headed off this crisis? Try to think of 
several courses of action he might have taken. 
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Readers Discuss @-],\, B Cases 





Here are readers’ discussions of August's case. 

A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











A Question of Priority 


(August, page 32) 
Case synopsis: 

Bruce Irving, typing-pool supervisor in an advertising agency, 
is called into the office of Steve Wright, one of the partners, 
early in the morning. “I have a rush job,” Mr. Wright explains. 
“It must be typed for the art department by 3 o'clock, so that 
they can make a 5 o'clock plane.” 

Bruce assigns his three best typists-—Gloria, Muriel, and Jo- 
anne—to handle the job, and, to be absolutely sure the work 
will be done on time, he arranges to have their lunch sent in. 
At noon the girls are progressing very well, and he himself goes 
out for lunch. 

When he returns Bruce finds only Gloria and Joanne in the 
room—and Joanne is working on a chart instead of Mr. Wright's 
manuscript. Gloria explains that Joe Nagle, the office manager, 
came in and insisted that they handle another rush job—this 
one for the firm’s other partner, Mr. Rutherford. Mr. Nagle 
gave Joanne the chart and sent Muriel to Mr. Rutherford’s office 
to take dictation on the typewriter. 

Bruce realizes that even working at top speed Gloria can't 
finish Mr. Wright's assignment by 3. And this sort of thing is 
nothing new; Bruce’s boss, Joe Nagle, has overruled his instruc- 
tions before. 


Difficult choice former course by re-assigning Jo- 
BRUCE WILL HAVE TO choose be- anne to Steve Wright’s project. He 
tween antagonizing one or both should fulfill his commitment to 
partners, and should decide on the —_ Wright. 
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Nagle’s practice of overruling 
him should have warned Bruce to 
|) remain with the girls until they 

finished an assignment, and 
2) apprise Nagle of the “rush” cir- 
cumstances. 

Now he should go to Nagle and 
ask him to help establish a list of 
job priorities, to reduce the possi- 
bility of future conflicts. He should 
also ask Nagle to discuss weak- 
nesses in their teamwork and ways 
to improve it. 

—CHARLES L. JONES 

Training Officer, Maryland Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plan, Balti- 
more, Md. 


No communication 

THE MAIN PROBLEM is the break- 
down of communications between 
Bruce and his 
Nagle. 

. Bruce should meet this situation 
by going to his boss and emphasiz- 
ing that Mr. Wright needed the job 
that day. He should then ask Nagle 
to inform Mr. Wright and Mr. Ruth- 
erford of the conflicting jobs, and 
let them decide which job should be 
completed first. 

In the future the partners should 
try to go through Joe Nagle, but if 
he is by-passed, Bruce should keep 
him posted about new jobs. This 


Irving boss, Joe 


procedure would keep Nagle in- 

formed, and allow him to foresee 
possible job conflicts. 

—Roy H. SJoBERG, JR. 

Chevrolet Motor Division, General 

Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Put it up to Joe 
THE FIRST THING Bruce should do is 
ask Joe Nagle how to solve the pres- 
ent dilemma. 

After it has been handled, Bruce 
should suggest to Joe, as a possible 
solution to this recurring problem, 
that all typing assignments be ap- 
proved and given a priority rating 
by Joe, as office manager. An alter- 


native solution would be an under- 
standing that Bruce should do the 
rating, in line with his responsibility 


for the typing pool. 

In either case, the next thing to 
do would be to obtain concurrence 
and understanding by the rest of the 
company’s regarding 
future routing of all assignments for 
the typing pool. 

—JAMES P. APROBERTS 

Chief Estimator, Control Estimating 
Section, Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


management 


Feminine initiative? 
WITHOUT KNOWING the personal re- 
lations of Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Rutherford, the two partners, no one 
can say whether this might be a 
solution to the conflicting assign- 
ments, but possibly the girls of the 
typing pool were too passive in this 
case: 

Muriel, who was told to take dic- 
tation from Mr. Rutherford, was in 
a good position to explain to him 
about the previous rush assignment. 
Perhaps he wasn’t aware of it; hav- 
ing been told, he would quite likely 





get together with Mr. Wright and 
the matter would be straightened 
out between them. 

Bruce, however, should certainly 
have a showdown with his boss, Joe 
Nagle. 
understanding about work assign- 


They should reach a clear 


ment and priorities. There seems to 
be a double difficulty: poor com- 
munications and strained personal 
relations. Again, the partners may 
have to arbitrate the final solution 
—but a firm solution must be 
reached. 
—ELEANOR COTTLI 
Office Manager, Bialek Machinery 
Co., New York, N.Y. 


“Feel like a fool’ 


MY FIRST STEP would be to see Mr. 
Nagle immediately, explain the ur- 
gency of Mr. Wright’s request, and 


~ 
S 
4 


get all three girls back on the origi- 
nal job. If this failed, I'd have to go 
back to Wright, tell him what hap- 
pened, and let him—together with 
his partner—settle the priority be- 
tween themselves, and with Mr. 
Nagle. 

I’m surprised Nagle didn’t know 
about the rush job. Someone should 
have told him. It looks as if every- 
body disregards the chain of com- 
mand at the agency. If I were 
Bruce and Nagle constantly over- 
ruled me, I'd feel like a fool. I'd 
have a blunt talk with him about it 
and get it straightened out. 

It seems to me Bruce has let Na- 
gle get away with it too often. Emer- 


gencies come up, of course, but how 


can a supervisor do the job he’s sup- 
posed to do if his own boss pulls 
the rug out from under him? 
—R. R. PETERSON 
Technical Supervisor, Beacon Film 
Laboratories, Ridgefield Park, N.J. 


Closer control 
BRUCE ACTED WISELY in distribut- 
ing the work to the best-qualified 
typists and arranging for the girls 
to work through the lunch hour in 
order to meet the deadline. But if he 
had stayed in for lunch also, he might 
have prevented the interruption of 
Mr. Wright’s work by explaining to 
Mr. Nagle that the work must be 
ready by plane time. 

If Bruce and Mr. Nagle could not 
reach an agreement, then Messrs. 
Wright and Rutherford should have 
been consulted; they would have to 
decide which job was to have pri- 
ority. 

In any case, Bruce should have 
an understanding with Mr. Nagle 
that, being supervisor of the typing 
pool, he (Bruce) should be the one 
to issue instructions, and that he 
should be consulted before any 
changes were made. 

—PauL J. KELLY 
Foreman, Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Nipped in the bud 
BRUCE SEEMS TO BE a rather weak 
person for a supervisor; this situa- 
tion would never have arisen if he 
had been firm the first time Joe Na- 
gle countermanded his orders. Now 
it will be more difficult to reach an 
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agreement about procedure, and a 
decision may have to be made by 
the two partners. In that case, the 
prestige of both Bruce and Joe will 
suffer—and perhaps employee mor- 
ale, too. 

The immediate solution of the 
conflict, however, is for Bruce to 
take a larger group of typists off 
their less-pressing assignments— 
and hope that quantity will make up 
for quality in finishing Mr. Wright’s 
work in time. 

—OweEN SHOLES 
Personnel Director, Flynn Novelty 
Co., Tiffin, O. 


Emergency measures 


AS AN IMMEDIATE SOLUTION Bruce 
should put Joanne back on Mr. 
Wright’s work, replacing her with 
another typist to do the chart for 


Mr. Rutherford. Since Gloria is 
used to handling edited manu- 
scripts, she should make a rough of 
the Wright assignment and give it to 
another typist for final copying. 

Bruce should insist that Mr. Nagle 
be the one to tell Wright what has 
happened. 

Bruce and Joe Nagle have to 
work smoothly together. Now both 
will probably be in the doghouse— 
either Mr. Wright’s or Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s. Bruce should discuss a defi- 
nite system of determining priorities 
and coordination (and if Joe has to 
explain the current mix-up to Mr. 
Wright he may think twice about 
overruling Bruce again. ) 

—RoBERT T. MARTIN 

District Administrative Ass’t., Dis- 
trict III, California Division of 
Highways, Marysville, Calif. 





WHAT'S YOUR OPINION? 
YOU CAN WIN A BOOK! 


Send in your opinions on this month’s case, for publica- 
tion in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. Or send a case of your 
own—a tough situation either you or a supervisor you know 
has faced. 

If your comment or case is accepted for publication, you will 
receive an award: a copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s 
300-page handbook for supervisors. : 

Send your contribution to Let's Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 
than October 31. 
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Listen for the Dial Tone 


ALTHOUGH WE SPEAK of mechanical systems as being practically auto- 
matic, they contain devices that are almost human. For instance, a 
dial telephone will actually tell you things about itself. First, you 
lift the receiver and listen for the dial tone. By means of this sound, 
the system tells you, “I am ready.” If you don’t get the dial tone, 
there is no use dialing, because the line is busy. A psychological 
device is the “ring.” It was added to please the customer—to let him 
know something is happening. But, at first the “ring” created quite 
an engineering problem because of improper phasing. After dialing 
his number the customer would hear the ring. Then, suddenly 
would come the busy signal. Have you ever had this happen? It is 
quite disconcerting, and you say to yourself, “What’s going on?” 
Actually, what happened was that the ring was badly timed; engi- 
neers had to rephase the ring to eliminate this contradiction. 

In a human, rather than mechanical, system it is hard to teach 
people to listen for the dial tone. Is the person ready to receive? 
Usually, the sender is too impatient. If he doesn’t get immediate 
response, he is likely to say to himself, “Here is a stupid person.” 
But he would not say that of the telephone. Absence of the dial 
tone would tell him the system wasn’t ready. 

We must learn to recognize when people are not ready to receive 
our message or when, because of misinterpreting signals, they are 
no longer connected with us. 

Who is actually in control of the communication circuit—the 
sender or the receiver? It is important to keep in mind that control of 
the communication process does not rest only with the sender. When 
a receiver is off on a circuit of his own, you must try to re-establish 
connections. That means you have to stop sending; you have to listen, 
you have to observe and try to follow whatever clues you can pick up. 

It is sometimes hard to get managers to observe this rule, because 
they are loath to accept a reversal of their position. When confronted 
by an inappropriate response or misunderstanding, they merely talk 
a little louder, they talk a little longer, and they send more messages. 

But the more messages they send, the worse the situation becomes. 
The guy at the other end thinks, “What's going on? What is he trying 
to do, snow me, or dominate me?” You can get into all kinds of dif- 
ficulties by not waiting for the dial tone. 


PROFESSOR PAUL PiGors, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


speaking at the 1961 Management Seminar 
of the Rochester Institute of Technology 
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EXECUTIVE 
ORDER 


By Richard Armour 


A clean desk, according to psychological studies, indicates that an ex- 
ecutive is efficient but probably also lacking in warmth and friendliness 
toward his subordinates.—News item. 


Consider this alert exec: 

Upon his desk there’s not a speck, 
No papers, save for those in “Out,” 
No pencils, either, strewn about, 
No paper clips (not on your life!), 
No pictures, even of his wife. 
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Does this then mean, to those omniscient, 
That he is brainy and efficient 

And gets his work done in a flash 

And leaves no odds and ends of trash, 
But also is, as we are told, 

Unfriendly, and a trifle cold? 


Perhaps, but then again one sees 

Some other possibilities. 

Could be that he is always through 

Because he hasn't much to do. 

Could be that, though his desk top’s barren, 
The drawers have things to eat and wear in. 


In which case, it is clearly seen, 

He’s not the kind that’s wholly mean, 
But only on the outside, where 

He’s like his desk-top, cold and bare, 
While underneath this chill acumen 
He’s cluttered up and warm and human. 
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of the month 


What It Takes To Be a Leader 


EADERSHIP is not something people 
are born with—they have to de- 
velop it. You can develop your ability 
to lead—to motivate your subordinates 
to work together toward a common 
goal—if you concentrate on these es- 
sentials: 

e Setting gcals. Before you can 
lead your subordinates toward a goal, 
you have to know what you're trying 
to accomplish. A leader must be able 
to choose from many possible goals 
the ones that are appropriate and 
timely. 

An appropriate goal is one that’s 
compatible with your company’s 
basic purpose. Many goals are worth- 
while, but unless your objectives fit 
into the company’s over-all scheme, 
you may lead your subordinates off 
the main road and into a dead end. 

A timely goal is one that can be 
reached with the resources you have 
or can obtain immediately. It’s a 
realistic goal—something you can ac- 
complish with this group of people, at 
this time, in this situation. Policies 
must sometimes be modified accord- 
ing to time and circumstances, and the 
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wise leader distinguishes between 


reality and theory in selecting his 
goals. 

@ Combining 
Many supervisors can set goals—but 
can’t organize their subordinates to 
attain them. Other supervisors can 
get a project completed if they’re told 
how to do it. But a competent leader 
can do both: He can choose the right 
goal and he knows how to organize 


goals and 


people. 


his subordinates to reach it. 

® Giving moral support. 
do more than plan and direct. They 
and inspire their 


Leaders 


reach their goals 
subordinates to pitch in—not only by 
what they do but also by what they 
are. 
Sometimes 
couraged and uncertain about a proj- 
ect, and they slow down. An able 


workers become  dis- 


leader can give them assurance and 
confidence and help them pick up new 
momentum. 

Or, when workers become anxious 
they may become touchy or fright- 
ened as well. Then the leader must 
stand firm. If he panics he adds to the 
existing stress. If he gets angry he 





loses the objectivity that is essential 
to clear thinking. If he retreats from 
the situation, he forfeits his leader- 
ship. 

@ Sharing success. An immature 
supervisor without confidence in his 
own ability often restricts his em- 
ployees, because they seem to threaten 
his position. Thus his departmental 
structure is precarious. The mature 
leader, on the other hand, wants his 
employees to grow, and he provides 
opportunities for them to do it. His 
departmental structure has a strong, 
broad base, so that each subordinate 
can realize his own potential and make 
his maximum contribution to a proj- 
ect’s success. 

e Asking leader 
doesn’t accept a program or practice 


questions. <A 


merely because “it’s always been done 
that way.” He constantly reviews his 
practices, discarding those that lead 
away from the goal he’s set and keep- 
ing those that will move him toward it. 
These are the ones he pursues and 
develops. 

Practicing what you already know 
is sound, but static; it doesn’t move 
you forward into new and improved 
methods. A leader must keep learn- 
ing, so that, armed with knowledge, he 
can meet new problems, think out 
fresh solutions, and guide his subor- 
dinates to a fuller realization of their 
own potentialities. 

@ Wilbur M. McFeely 
THE IMC BULLETIN 
(National Council of 


Industrial Management Clubs) 
September, 1961 


You Can’t Chop Down the Grapevine 


A MANAGER can’t chop down the grapevine. In fact, he’s often the 
one who has helped most to make it grow—by forgetting to com- 
municate formally with his subordinates. This forces them to fill in 
the communications gap with grapevine rumors. 

A manager can improve formal communications with his subordi- 
nates in many ways. Here are a few, suggested by Don Scott in 
Sales Management: 

Keep yourself informed. Learn what is going on in the com- 
pany. After all, you’re one of the prime sources of information for 
the people in your department. If you can’t give them the informa- 
tion they request, admit it—then try to find out the answers. 

Keep communicating. The successful manager continually tries to 
keep his subordinates informed, to give them all the information they 
need. 

Establish your reputation for truthfulness. Workers may wonder 
if they're getting the whole story when they receive company news. 
They'll listen to you if they have confidence in your word. 

Establish communications procedures. When you establish a def- 
inite procedure for communicating with employees, they'll know 
where to go for the information they want, and it will be easier for 
them to get it. 
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Why Employees 


Won't Talk to You 


R* ENTLY A COMPANY tape-recorded 
several interviews between man- 
agers and their subordinates. After- 
ward, each manager was asked to es- 
timate how much time he had spent 
talking. Most of them thought they 
had used about half the time, but when 
they heard the playback, they were 
amazed to find that they had done 75 
to 90 per cent of the talking. 


Solo act 

To many managers, communication 
is a one-way affair. They talk—but 
don’t encourage their subordinates to 
talk. They hold a “closed” discussion, 
and often ask loaded questions. Here’s 
an example: 

A manager calls in an employee and 
asks him, “What's today’s excuse fo! 
not meeting your production quota?” 
The question clearly reveals the man- 
ager’s mood: He has prejudged his 
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subordinate; he may listen to an ex- 
planation, but it is evident that he 
thinks there isn’t any. 

The employee, of course, senses 
this. He hesitantly mentions an inade- 
quate supply of parts, but the manager 
“Are you saying 
’ This ques- 


charges in again: 
you're short of piece parts?’ 
tion calls for a yes-or-no answer. But 
the problem isn’t that simple, and the 
employee tries to continue: “No, we're 
not short, but [he manager in- 
terrupts: “Then let’s get production up 
tomorrow.” And the interview is over. 
What is the problem with the parts 
supply? The manager hasn't found out 
because he hasn't given his subordinate 
a chance to talk up, to identify the 
trouble, or to discuss it—and it may be 
a basic problem in the department. 
Contrast this approach with the 
“open” discussion. Here the manager 
lets his employee speak freely and 
Magazines, In 





frankly. He doesn’t interrupt or push. 
Instead, he listens carefully and search- 
es for the feelings and attitude behind 
the words he hears. He tries to see the 
situation from the other man’s point 
of view. He doesn’t ask questions with 
implied criticism, or questions requir- 
ing a yes-or-no answer. 

For example, when the employee 
mentioned parts the first manager 
might have asked him, “How is the 
parts situation? What’s the trouble?” 
With these questions—plus a desire to 
solve the problem rather than to assign 
blame—he and his subordinate could 
have reached the heart of the matter. 


Help him communicate 


Suppose you want your subordinate 
to tell you what he knows, thinks, or 
feels. How can you help him commu- 
nicate freely with you? Here are some 


guides: 

@ Look at yourself critically. Has 
your own attitude caused a breakdown 
of communication with your subordi- 
nates? Have you used the closed ap- 
proach so often that they are wary of 
discussing anything with you? 

e Select a suitable time and place. 
“Suitable” doesn’t necessarily mean an 
appointment in your office. A coffee 
counter or a corridor may be better 
in some cases. A chat during a relaxed 
lunch hour may be better than a hasty 


discussion at the workplace. 


e Allow enough time. The “time- 
table” approach—"“you have exactly 
fifteen minutes to tell me what’s on 
your mind”—doesn’t work. A man 
needs time to translate his thoughts 
into words, to express them tentatively, 
to revise them, and finally to phrase 
them so they communicate exactly 
what he thinks. If he feels that you are 
impatient, he isn’t likely to talk freely. 
But if you let him know that he can 
take his time and that you really want 
to hear him out, you can have a fruit- 
ful discussion. 

© Start with an open request. Begin 
with a brief outline of the problem. 
Ask for his honest opinion. Encourage 
him to talk. (He won't if you put him 
on the defensive.) 

e Listen. Once the man starts talk- 
ing, pay close attention. If you have 
to keep him on target, ask questions 
like, “How do you feel about. ( wee 
and “What do you mean?” But give 
him a chance to answer one question 
fully before you ask another. 

e Test how well you received the 
message. When you think your subor- 
dinate has finished talking, restate the 
problem as you understand it. Then 
check: “Have I got it straight?” If he 
agrees, you have a basis for taking 


constructive action. 


@ leslie M. Slote 
MANAGEMENT METHODS 
July, 1961 





tHE FUTURE lies not in the product, but in the minds behind it. Noth- 


ing we can offer the public has greater excellence than the thought 


which called it into being. 


CLARENCE RANDALI 
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The Materials Age 


HE STONE AGE, the Bronze Age, 
| ee the Iron Age are the names 
given to three eras because each was 
dominated by and dependent on one 
material. But in this present century, 
materials—not just one but many— 
have become the most important sin- 
gle factor on which the advance of 
technology depends. Our progress in 
electronics, automation, space flight, 
and the use of atomic energy is di- 
rectly linked to the use of materials. 
In less glamourous areas, too, there 
are few industries in which materials 
are not the key to improving product 
performance, as well as to lowering 


costs. 


Modern materials 

This, then, may be called the Mate- 
rials Age. It has three distinguishing 
characteristics: 

e The tremendous number of avail- 
able materials. The number of known 
plastic and rubber products and cer- 
amic materials has increased several 
hundredfold since 1900. Even in the 
metals field, where the rate of devel- 
opment has been slower, there are at 
least 20,000 different alloys, and many 
more are becoming available each 
year. To these must also be added the 
combinations of materials—clad met- 
als, reinforced plastics, and laminates, 
for example—which combine the best 
properties of two or more materials. 


© The critical role played by ma- 
terials in industry. As a result of the 
abundance of materials, product man- 
ufacturers have found new freedom 
in design. Rather than design to match 
the capabilities of familiar materials, 
many companies now establish opti- 
mum product performance, function, 
and cost, and then seek the materials 
with the right properties to meet those 
requirements. This has created a para- 
dox: Engineers’ imaginations have 
produced devices which have already 
outstripped the properties of existing 
materials. Consequently, the complex- 
ity of products and the competitive 
market have imposed unprecedented 
demands on materials. 

e The emergence of a new science 
of materials. The aim of this science 
is to explain the behavior of materials 
in terms of their structure, which in 
turn will open the way to a better un- 
derstanding of what, in a material’s 
internal architecture, determines its 
strength, its resistance to heat, and its 
performance under varying condi- 
tions. The next step is to design and 
produce materials that are tailor- 
made to specific requirements or ap- 
plications. 


Materials groups 

These characteristics raise a crucial 
question for management: How shall 
industry handle the complicated ma- 
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terials problems of today? Many com- 
panies have found a potential answer 
by organizing company-wide materials 


groups. 

What functions do these groups per- 
form? Perhaps their most important 
duty is the selection of materials. 
These groups are not only involved in 
the design of new products, but fre- 
quently they are also called on to 
analyze existing designs and suggest 
materials changes to improve quality 
or reduce costs. 

A second duty is to keep up with 
materials developments and evaluate 
them to determine whether or not the 
company can use them to advantage. 
When a new material shows promise, 
it must be tested to obtain design- 
and-fabrication or processing infor- 
mation. In many cases, new or modi- 
fied processing procedures must be 
developed before a material can be 
released for production. 

A third task performed by materials 
groups is developing materials stand- 
ards and specifications and compiling 
lists of approved suppliers. These doc- 
uments are the major tools of materi- 
als engineers, and they are indispen- 
sable to those managers who must 
control the selection, purchase, and 
processing of materials. When prop- 
erly prepared by materials groups and 
administered efficiently by manage- 
ment, such specifications and suppliers 
lists can lead to significant savings 
in materials and production costs. 


A fourth function of materials 
groups is collecting, digesting, and dis- 
tributing materials information to all 
interested personnel in the design, de- 
velopment, manufacturing, and pur- 
chasing departments. Thus, materials 
groups must also be able to translate 
scientific information into a form that 
is understandable and useful to gen- 
eral management. 


Looking ahead 

These functions are concerned with 
the application of new and existing 
materials. There is another materials- 
engineering function of growing im- 
portance: that of developing new ma- 
terials and modifying existing Ones. 
Some of the materials departments in 
large companies spend as much as 
half of their time and budget in mate- 
rials research-and-development work 
and in developing new _ processing 
techniques. 

For example, most of the early work 
on semi-conductor materials for tran- 
sistors was done by materials special- 
ists at Bell Laboratories and by similar 
groups throughout the electrical in- 
dustry. Several jet-engine alloys have 
been developed by Westinghouse and 
General Electric. And recently materi- 
als groups in the aerospace field have 
developed improved sealants and heat 
resistant Coatings. 

® Henry R. Clauser 
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ONE COOL JUDGMENT is worth a thousand hasty councils. The thing 


to do is to supply light and not heat. 


WooDROW WILSON 
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BUGS, BIOLOGISTS 
—and BUSINESS 


HE MATING CALL of the mosquito 
tie tail of the crayfish, and the 
conversations of porpoises all are con- 
tributing to man’s progress these days. 
About 20,000 biologists in company 
research labs are studying bugs, plants, 
and animals, seeking improvements in 
communications, aeronautics, medi- 
cine, and even space exploration. 

At Lockheed Aircraft Corp., for ex- 
ample, biologists are concerned with 
the mosquito. They know that when 
the mosquito goes courting and spots 
a likely-looking mate, it vibrates its 
wings rapidly to produce a hum—the 
mosquito’s version of a wolf whistle. 
If the second mosquito is favorably 
inclined, it responds in the same way. 
Lockheed wants to know how mosqui- 
toes can hear each other—sometimes 
more than 150 feet apart—against 
background noises like wind, buzzing 
of other insects, humming power lines, 
and factory whistles. The answer may 
solve many problems of background 
noises that now hamper man-made 
communications. 

At International Business Machines 
Corp., a biophysicist is studying cray- 
fish. In its tail, the crayfish has a photo- 
sensitive “eye” that helps it “see” when 


it backs into dark crevices. When the 
eye is stimulated, it sends nervous im- 
pulses through the crayfish’s body. 
Not much more is known about how 
it works—but IBM intends to find out. 
The company is_ receiving several 
dozen crayfish a week for experiments 
that may benefit medical science. 


Porpoise intercom 


Scientists at Lockheed have ana- 
lyzed porpoises’ sounds, and they're 
convinced that porpoises actually talk 
to each other. So far, biologists have 
discovered eighteen different sounds 
that porpoises can make—which give 
this mammal a fairly complete lan- 
guage. 

If man could learn to talk with por- 
poises, possibly he could train them to 
perform such underwater jobs as de- 
tecting enemy submarines or helping 
record the topography of the ocean's 
bottom. This speculation isn’t as far- 
fetched as it sounds: During World 
War II, Russian scientists trained seals 
to cut underwater cables with clipper 
mechanisms attached to the seals’ 
heads. 

Much of today’s biological research 


is aimed at helping man live in space. 
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The Air Research and Development 
Command of the U.S. Air Force, for 
example, currently has about 1,150 
employees assigned to biological pro- 
grams, most of them involving space 
projects. 

At North American Aviation, Inc., 
a botanist has been spinning eight 
cocklebur plants on a big centrifuge. 
which creates a centrifugal force simi- 
lar to the pull of gravity on the moon. 
The purpose of the experiment: to find 
out how plants might grow on the 
moon. If a way can be found for as- 
tronauts to grow their own plants 
there, a serious food-supply problem 
will be solved. (Cockleburs are being 
used as a start in the experiments be- 
cause they are sturdier than food 
plants. ) 


Dreams come true 


Many of industry's biological pro- 
immediately 
practical; yet several inventions now 
in use have resulted from similar pro- 


grams may not seem 


Infrared perception, for example, 
developed from a study of rattle- 
snakes. Biologists at the University of 
California found that an infrared sens- 
ing organ in rattlesnakes’ heads was so 
sensitive it could detect temperature 
changes of one thousandth of a degree. 
Other scientists proved that the same 
means can be applied to “seeing” ob- 
jects at night by sensing the variations 
in temperatures between them. 

Man is a biological research speci- 
men, too. Harnessing the body’s elec- 
trical impulses may someday make it 
possible for us to perform work sim- 
ply by thinking about it: Brain im- 
pulses precede all muscular activity, 
and researchers have put them to work 
running tiny servomotors. If these 
small motors could direct bigger mo- 
tors (powered by other means), a man 
might be able to operate huge ma- 
chinery simply through a new form of 
thought control 


@ Thomas W. Bush 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


grams. June 5, 1961 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 
(See ‘The Expediter,”” page 21) 


MANAGEMENT WAS UPHELD in its interpretation of the contract. 
And, the arbitrator said, as it happened John had actually done 
less bargaining-unit work than he would have done if he had 
taken over the absent man’s work. What he did, therefore, was 
“consistent with the usual and customary desire of hourly-paid 
employees that members of supervision either not perform their 
work or not perform more than necessary.” 





NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule in 
an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedent. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract. testimony, and other 
facts involved. 
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Are You a Roadblock? 


M* AGERS LIKE TO THINK of them- 
4¥i selves as alert, forward-looking 


men who are always seeking new ways 


to improve company operations. And, 
in most cases, they are. 

But there are some managers who 
are roadblocks to change—men who 
resist, consciously or unconsciously, 
anything new. Some haven't learned 
that change is an essential part of a 
manager's job, and automatically fight 
changes in their departments. Others 
hamper handling it 
badly. 


innovation by 


“No” and “yes” men 
A common roadblock is the man- 
ager who takes a negative view of any 


proposed change. As soon as one is 


suggested, he points out all the rea- 
sons it won't work. If the plan is 
adopted in spite of his protests, he de- 
stroys its potential advantages by tak- 
ing a “look-what-we’re-saddled-with- 
now” attitude—and by transmitting it 
to his subordinates. 

There are times, of course, when a 
negative attitude is helpful. It can be 
useful, for example, when it forces the 
proponents of a change to question 
their assumptions, check their facts, 
and correct weak points. In such cases, 
the manager may have knowledge 
and insight regarding the problem that 
will strengthen its final solution. If, 
however, there is no solid basis to his 
objections, his fault-finding can be se- 


riously disruptive. 
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Another form of roadblock is the 
manager who feels he must unques- 
tioningly accept every proposal that 
comes from higher management. He 
teels compelled to bury the doubts and 
misgiving he has about the plan. But 
because his obvious lack of enthusiasm 
is bound to rub off on his subordinates, 
the proposed plan has a good chance 


of failing. 


Indifference 

Somewhere between these two road- 
blocks is the who has no 
strong feeling either for or against the 
change. He’s the manager who “just 


manager 


works here,” feels no responsibility for 
the success of new procedures, and is 
indifferent to the whole project. Such 
a manager will pass along his indiffer- 
ence to his subordinates, and again a 
project is doomed from the beginning. 


Free translation 

Another kind of manager doesn’t re- 
sist change so much as he bends it to 
his own ideas. Since he’s the man most 
familiar with his department and his 
subordinates, he feels justified in im- 
plementing changes his way—without 
regard for the over-all plans of man- 
agement. 

There are 


this approach works well 


course, when 
when, for 


cases, of 


example, the basic plan is _ flexible 


enough to permit variations. Even 


so, it’s best to discuss adaptations with 


the boss before making them. Then, if 
it’s agreed that they're desirable, they 


can be coordinated with the rest of the 
plan. 


Pet Project 

Sometimes the man who impedes a 
program is the very one w ho proposed 
it or who’s helped plan it. His is the 
“pet project” attitude. Obviously, a 
manager’s enthusiasm can be a big help 
in introducing a change, but, ironically, 
his zeal may difficulties. He 
may be so determined to have his pet 


create 


ideas accepted that he rejects construc- 
tive criticism. In addition, his “push” 
tactics may be resented by the em- 
ployees who will be taking part in the 
change, and they will therefore resist 


the entire plan. 


The fast start 


Sometimes a 
new piece of equipment, a new 


learns of a 


tech- 


manager 


nique, or a new method of doing a job, 
and wants to introduce it immediately 
into his department. The change may 
be entirely inappropriate to the com- 
pany’s needs; or, though it is actually 
desirable, it may be misunderstood, re- 
sented, or resisted if the 
hasn’t taken the time to prepare his 
subordinates and win their acceptance 


manage! 


@ Ben Miller 
MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
Vol. 50, No. 4 





A “MOLEHILL” MAN is a pseudo-busy manager who comes to work 
at 9 a.m. and finds a molehill on his desk. He has until 5 p.m. to 
make this molehill into a mountain. An accomplished molehill man 


will often have his mountain finished before lunch. 


FRED ALLEN 
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How Do You 


Coach Them? 


a BE AN EFFECTIVE COACH a man- 


ager should have two sets of tools: 
an understanding of how people learn, 
and the skills to help them learn 


How people learn 


We learn in many ways, but under- 
lying them all are four basic princi- 
ples 

e People learn best by hard work. 
Learning can be difficult, and it often 
requires great effort. This is particu- 
larly true in industry, for two reasons: 
First, adults often have to unlearn old 
patterns of thought and action before 
master new Second, 


they can ones. 


learning in industry must be active 
learning. To know isn’t enough; men 
must also be able to do. There’s a big 
gap between learning a principle and 
learning to make it work. The coach’s 
job is to help his subordinates close 
the gap. 

How does he do it? He encourages 
them to reach out for new knowledge. 
he helps them examine their prob- 
lems, and he helps them recognize new 
problems when they arise. He gives 
fresh 


them and challenging assign- 


ments, delegates responsibility to 
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them, and rotates their jobs when pos- 
sible. 

® Learning must be tailored to the 
man. Every man’s needs are different 
trom others’. Each, therefore, must be 
coached in a different way. He must 
achieve his own results within the 
framework of his own personality, not 
someone else’s. The coach must guard 
against treating all of his subordinates 
as if they were, or should be, identi- 
cal. 

The coach should also guard against 
trying to make a subordinate over in 
his own image. If a manager is an 


enthusiastic person, he may feel his 
subordinates should be, too. If a man- 
ager comes to a decision slowly and 
requires many detailed reports before 
he moves, he may insist that his sub- 
ordinates use the same approach. But a 
man develops in his unique way; no 
basic changes can be imposed on him 
trom above. 
@ Learning requires repetition. 
Coaching can't be a one-shot proposi- 
tion. Learning means forming new 


habits, and this takes time. energy. 


and repetition. 
satisfied with 


© A man must be 


what he learns. An employee won't 
habits 


unless he’s convinced that they are bet- 


take the trouble to learn new 


ter than the old ones. Perhaps an em- 
ployee is happy enough running his 
machine his customary way. If there’s 
a more efficient way, he'll change only 
when he discovers—after patient guid- 
ance by the coach—that the feeling of 


running his machine more smoothly 
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and efficiently is more satisfying than 


doing it the old, harder way. 


Skills of coaching 


Three important supervisory skills 
belong in the coach’s basic tool kit: 

@ Skill in observing. A coach should 
first observe how a subordinate works; 
only then can he help the employee 
improve his methods. Of course, a 
manager can’t always be present to ob- 
serve how a particular job is being 
done. Often he has to work back- 
wards: First he sees the results and 
then he has to learn how they were 
achieved by asking questions that re- 
view the work. But whenever possible, 
he should observe the performance of 
his subordinates on the spot. 

@ Skill in questioning. A coach 
should know how to ask the kind of 
questions that help a man learn. If an 
employee comes to his supervisor with 
a solution to a problem, the supervisor 
can use two approaches: 

He can say, “It won't work, and 
here’s why.” Or he can ask, “Why do 
you think this is the best solution? 
What are its advantages and disadvan- 
tages? What alternatives are there?” 


Ques:ions like these compel the em- 
ployee to think the problem through 
thoroughly—to re-evaluate his analy- 


sis of it and his approach. In the end, 


he may conclude that his solution 


won't work after all—but he will have 
learned a good deal in the process of 
reaching that conclusion. 

e Skill in demonstrating. A coach 
must be able to demonstrate or ar- 
range for someone else to do it. Get- 
ting the best results from a demonstra- 
tion is a three-part job. First, the 
coach should explain what’s going to 
be done, and why and how. The sec- 
ond part is the demonstration itself. 
Finally, the coach, through question- 
ing and listening, should make sure 
that his subordinate has analyzed what 
he’s seen and understands it thorough- 
ly. 

The purpose of a demonstration 
isn’t just to teach a man to perform 
exactly like the demonstrator. It’s to 
help him learn the principles involved, 
so that he can successfully apply them 


to particular situations. 


@ Lincoln Atkiss and William M. Read 
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TAKE TWO MANAGERS and give to each the same number of labourers, 
and let these labourers be equal in all respects. Let both of these 
managers rise equally early, go equally late to rest, be equally active, 
sober, and industrious; yet one of them, without pushing the hands 
that are under him more than the other. shall have performed infi- 
nitely more work. To what is this owing? Why, simply to the fore- 
thought and arrangements which guard against the misapplication 


of labour. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, /nstructions to John Fairfax, 1789 
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Tapping the Well 


That Never Runs Dry 


N A CHICAGO SUBURB, a housewife 
I gets a mere trickle from her faucet 
in Texas, a rancher squints ner- 
vously at vultures hovering over his 
water-starved cattle in southern 
California an entire family is hospital- 
ized with hepatitis—they drank from 
a polluted stream. 

Such occurrences are symptomatic 
of the growing shortage of fresh water 
in the U.S. In some areas, the problem 
is still 15 or 20 years away, but in oth- 
ers it is urgent now. During 1957, for 
example, 1,000 U.S. communities were 
forced to restrict the use of water. 

We're exploring many possible solu- 
tions to the water problem: under- 
ground storage, education in conserva- 
tion, effective controls over pollution, 
methods for reuse, reclamation of sew- 
age, evaporation control, even artifi- 
cial rainmaking. 

But the most potent long-range solu- 
tion appears to be the conversion of 
salt water into fresh water. Techno- 
logical advances toward this solution 
are on the verge of stimulating the 
birth of a giant new industry. 

Already more than 100 U.S. organ- 
izations, as well as many 
abroad, are busy doing research, de- 


designing, 


groups 
veloping processes, and 
building, and operating plants for wa- 
ter desalinization. At least $5 million 
are being spent this year in the U.S. on 
research and development alone. 

The pace of these efforts has been 


spurred by a recent report of the 
House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, which declared: 

“It is likely that the U.S. will be the 
first of the technologically ad- 
vanced nations to find itself in real dif- 
ficulty due to fresh water shortages: 
that this difficulty will materialize as 
much as ten years earlier than the 1980 
prognosticators— 
and that 
the nature of our water needs will be 


date set by most 
that is, by 1970 or before 


severe enough to make the conversion 
of salt water a major commercial ven- 
ture within 15 or 20 years.” 

Predictions of the market for desalt- 
ed water vary widely. Westinghouse 
Corp. estimates the market at 300 
million gallons daily by 1970, 600 mil- 
lion by 1975, and 1 billion gallons daily 
by 1980. But the House committee's 
forecast is far higher: 

“Within 15 
that there will be markets for at least 


years, it is estimated 


100 billion gallons of converted water 
per day, and that during the interim, 
$10 billion to $20 billion will have to 
be expended on new _ conversion 
plants.” 

A combination of trends is responsi- 
ble for the increasing strain on our 
present water resources: a_ rapidly 
growing population, 
of living that depends on lavish use of 


a high standard 


water, steady industrial expansion that 


not only more water but 


tends to pollute existing resources, and 


requires 
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the aridity of a large part of the coun- 
try. 

Booming use of 
products—automatic dishwashers and 


water-consuming 


washing machines, garbage disposers, 
home swimming pools—is giving a 
strong upward push to figures on water 
use. In 1900, we used 40 billion gallons 
daily. Now it’s around 320 billion gal- 
lons and by 1980, the Interior Depart- 
ment says it will be 600 billion. 

Large as it is, the U.S. market for 
desalinization may well be dwarfed by 
the export market. Sixty of the 100 un- 
derdeveloped countries associated with 
the United Nations suffer from water 
shortages that can probably be solved 
only by salt water conversion. On 
more than one-third of the earth’s land 


surface, people seldom see a raindrop. 


A world need 


Thus the U.S. is in a strategic posi- 
tion to fill a vital need throughout the 
world. Since the majority of nations 
need water to cultivate their land, 
feed their industries, and raise the liv- 
ing standards of their people, cheap 
methods of fresh water 
would be a dramatic contribution. 

At the moment, salt-water conver- 
sion is not cheap—but the cost is go- 
ing down all the time. Only ten years 
ago, 1,000 gallons of converted water 
cost a minimum of $5.00. Today, costs 


producing 


range from around $1.75 down to less 
than $1.00—depending on the size of 
the plants, salinity of the water, and 
the cost of power. Industry authorities 
are predicting costs of from 30 to 70 
cents by 
they say, the cost will have to be below 


1965. For widespread use, 


50 cents. 
Salt water conversion has been a 
growing industry since the 1940's. One 


pioneer company has built more than 


4,000 units 
Another firm has installed a conver- 
sion plant in Kuwait with a daily ca- 
pacity of over 5 million gallons. 


many for use on ships. 


Home versions 

At least five companies are develop- 
ing individual household units. One 
firm is already on the market with a 
machine that will convert 500 gallons 
per day. 

Federal funds are spurring the tech- 
nology of salt-water conversion. The 
Office of Saline Water has been given 
$10 million for research and the same 
amount for the construction of demon- 
stration plants. Researchers are work- 
ing on such problems as corrosion, 
heat transfer, scale prevention and re- 
moval, and the chemistry of water. 

Basically, there are only two ways 
to make salt water tresh: Take the wa- 
ter out of the salt or take the salt out 
of the water. Most companies are us- 
ing the first approach and concentrat- 
ing on variations of two methods: dis- 
tillation and freezing. 

Practical salt water conversion will 
mean the opportunity to reclaim lost 
areas for agriculture and to attract in- 
dustry into new regions. Communities 
that are now stifled by water shortages 
will be able to grow. Industry will have 
more locations available, the necessary 
water for new processes, and a giant 
market for around the 
world. 

Says David Karr, president of Fair- 
banks Whitney: 

“This generation will be remem- 


equipment 


bered for turning the sea into a well 
that never runs dry.” 

@ STEEL 
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ARE YOU 
YOUR OWN 


N THE DAY the general manager 
O was leaving for a convention in 
Chicago, he dictated a memo to the 
chief accountant asking for a compila- 
tion of payroll charges he would need 
when he returned. As he dictated, he 
had another idea: Why not ask the ac- 
countant to forward his salary check to 
Chicago? So he added a note to the 
memo: “By the way, please send my 
pay check to me at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago.” 

When the chief accountant got the 
memo, he glanced at it long enough to 
see that it was a request for a set of 
payroll statistics, and handed it over 
to a subordinate with an order for fast 


action. 


Single vs. double talk 

The clerk, reading the instructions 
more carefully, saw the note at the end 
of the memo but assumed that the chief 
accountant had arranged to send the 
check to Chicago. 

Result: The check ended up in the 
general manager's bank for deposit as 
it did every payday—and the general 
manager was furious. 

[he moral of the story is: Say one 
thing at a time or you'll wind up jam- 
ming your own message. 


e 
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JAMMING 
MESSAGES? 


It’s difficult enough to convey a sin- 
gle idea without distortion or ambigu- 
ity. When you clutter up that idea 
with still another thought you make 
successful communications almost im- 
possible. 

Studies have 
Stance of any 
written—is likely to fall into one of six 


that the sub- 


message— spoken or 


shown 


categories: 
e You are stating a fact. 
You are asking for facts. 
You are stating an opinion. 
You are asking for opinions. 
You are giving an order. 
You exhorting—making a 
peptalk, trying somehow to in- 


are 
spire Or motivate. 

Mixing up any two of these destroys 
the the communica- 
tion. Let’s see what can happen: 

Supervisor Sonny Lang was making 
the day. He 
and “Tm 


effectiveness of 


job assignments for 
turned to one fellow 
shorthanded in the dyehouse today. 
How'd like to help out over 
there?” 

The employee made a face indicat- 
ing his lack of enthusiasm. 

Fifteen minutes later, when Lang 
the man 


said, 


you 


looked his was 


still there, waiting. 


Way again, 
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around 


“What are you. standing 


here for? I told you to go over to the 


dyehouse!” 

“[ thought you just asked me about 
it. 1 didn’t know you told me to go 
there.” 

Who was right? Here are Sonny’s 
words again: “I’m shorthanded in the 
dyehouse today.” (A_ statement of 
fact). “How'd you like to help out over 
there?” (A request for an opinion). 

He had not given the man an or- 
der, but he thought he had. If he had 
said what he meant to say, “Please go 
over to the dyehouse and help out 
there,” 
through. 


his message would have got 


Sort the subjects 

The single-idea rule is one reason 
good conferences usually have pre- 
pared agendas. You can discuss as 
many different subjects as you wish, if 
you discuss them one at a time. This 
means you introduce one subject, dis- 


cuss it, summarize it, and conclude it. 
You're ready to start the process all 
over again on another subject. 

Nothing is quite as useless as a con- 
ference where the chairman begins: 
“Gentlemen, today we should reach 
some decisions about the new price, 
the quality problem, the increase in 
turnover, and our raw material situa- 
tion. Now what are some of your 
ideas?” 

This fellow is asking his audience to 
think about four topics at once. Unless 
someone nails the meeting down to 
one of the four, nothing will get done. 

The single-idea principle is one that 
playwrights, and poets 
However 


good authors 
have known right along: 
short or long the novel, play, or poem, 
it must concentrate On one main idea. 
Otherwise it will confuse the reader. 
It’s a sound principle for managers, 
too. 

@ S. G. Williams 
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Getting 
Extra 


Dividends 


IM WOLFSON had a good record as a 

railroad freight representative. His 
seriousness and thorough knowledge of 
the job impressed the traffic managers 
of the companies he served. His _ per- 
formance was reflected in his appraisal 
interviews: Wolfson’s supervisor had 
consistently marked him as a valuable 
employee. 

Early last year, Wolfson came up 
for his third annual appraisal inter- 
view. The supervisor quickly summed 
up his performance and then, leaning 
back in his chair, said, “This is becom- 
ing routine, isn’t it, Jim? As _ usual, 
you've done a good, conscientious job. 
I’m very pleased with your progress. 
As a matter of fact, I can’t even think 
of a suggestion for your self-improve- 
ment. You're all business.” 

“IT wish I weren't,” answered Wolf- 
son. “Then I might be a better sales- 
man.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the super- 
visor. “Our customers are satisfied.”’ 

“T started to tell you last year when 
we discussed my job performance,” 
Wolfson confided, “but somehow I hes- 
itated. At that time, I didn’t feel I knew 
you well enough to bring up a per- 
sonal problem. Now, though . a 


from 


Appraisal 


Performance 


Then it came out. Wolfson worked 
hard and knew each customer’s re- 
quirements. He was meticulous in his 
attention to detail, but, as he put it: 
“When I'm talking to a customer, once 
we get off the subject of transporta- 
tion, I’m lost. I can’t make small talk, 
and I know I won't do a well-rounded 
selling job until I learn how. People 
deal with me not because they like me 
but because I’m efficient. I'd like it to 
be for both reasons.” 

The supervisor scratched his head. 
“I knew that you were very serious 
on the job,” he said, “and once or 
twice I started to advise you to loosen 
up a bit. But you don’t tell a batter 
who’s hitting .300 to correct an awk- 
ward stance. Besides, I didn’t realize 
you were bothered because you found 
talking a chore. Have you ever thought 
of joining a toastmaster’s club or tak- 
ing a course in public speaking?” 


Evaluation plus 

This interview was significant, not 
only because it gave a supervisor an 
opportunity to help a_ subordinate 
overcome a problem, but because it 
demonstrates how appraisal can be an 
effective communications aid. The su- 
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pervisor himself commented a few 
days after the interview: 

“Until I talked to Wolfson this year, 
I couldn't see why I had to rate every 
employee periodically. If I knew how 
a man was doing, if he was performing 
as competently as he had last year 
then why should I hold another ap- 
praisal interview and make out a re- 
port exactly like the one on file? 

“Wolfson gave me the answer. Dur- 
ing that last interview, I learned some- 
thing about him I had never known, 
even though we had had two previous 
talks. He had a problem; it didn’t af- 
fect his job results, but it was really 
weighing on him. Fortunately, 1 was 
able to give him the encouragement he 
needed to set about solving it himself. 

“Under the pressure of everyday rou- 
tine, it’s difficult to get to know your 
subordinates. You kid with them, you 
talk about special jobs, but you seldom 
get down to brass tacks about the 
broader aspects of the assignment. If 
you set aside a certain time each year 
to discuss an employee's job develop- 
ment, though, the two of you can real- 
lv get to Know each other. This helps 
improve your direction of his work 
throughout the year. If the appraisal 
interview had no other benefit but im- 
proved communications, it would still 
be worth the effort.” 


Suggestion sideline 
Other examples 
value of an appraisal interview as a 


demonstrate the 


tool of communications. One manager 
reported that during an appraisal inter- 
view with one of his subordinates, the 
employee suggested a production 
short-cut. The idea was later adopted, 
and brought about savings in produc- 


tion costs. “I had never realized that 


appraisal would serve as a suggestion 
system,” the manager observed, “but 
the interviews have given us some top- 
drawer ideas.” 

Another minager, who feels strong- 
ly about his responsibility to motivate 
his subordinates, wrote this in his re- 
view of an employee: “In the past I 
have recommended this man for ad- 
vancement, but for the present I must 
withdraw my recommendation. I must 
find some way to rebuild his enthusi- 


asm. Faced with problems at home, he 


has become moody and dour, and this 
has interfered with his efficiency and 
effectiveness. But I know he is a good 
man whom we cannot afford to lose, 
and I am trying to help him out of 
his depression and put him back on the 
track.” 


Personal problem 

In his appraisal interview of a gang 
foreman another supervisor comment- 
ed, “For the past two years, I had 
been dissatisfied with this employee's 
performance. Technically it was all 
right, but his attitude was poor. De- 
spite my attempts to solve this problem 
with him, litthe had been accom- 
plished. At the last appraisal inter- 
view, we talked things over frankly. 

‘I know my attitude isn’t good,’ 
the employee told me, ‘but I'm un- 
happy in my present assignment. | 
want a change. I think I'm out of my 
depth. In the past, I’ve been afraid to 
say so, but you've shown me youre 
an understanding man. I don’t like the 
responsibility of this job, and I'd like 
you to return me to my old machine. 
In that kind of work, I'd be happy.’ ” 

The move was made. If it hadn't 
been for the appraisal interview, this 
employee might still be in a position 
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unsuited to him—or might have been 
separated from the company. 

[he final example concerns an em- 
ployee who had been with a company 
for many years and had built up a 
good record. In recent months, how- 
ever, his efficiency had been declining. 
His supervisor suspected he was drink- 
ing more than was good for him, 
though he never appeared intoxicated 
on the premises. During the appraisal 
interview, the supervisor expressed his 
suspicions frankly, and the employee 
confirmed them, excusing himself by 
citing problems at home. 

“You're a grown man,” the super- 
visor then told him, “and you have abil- 
ity. At present, you're not an alcoholic. 
But you could become one if you don’t 


control yourself. Your future is en- 
tirely up to you. I don’t believe you're 
going to let your unhappiness at home 
ruin your career. I’m _ betting that 
you're too much of a man to do that. 
So I’m going to help you all I can. 
I'm going to pour the work on. That 
should make you forget your troubles.” 
This forthright approach brought 
the employee up short. He reacted 
just as his supervisor believed he 
would. “But I never would have spok- 
en so bluntly if I hadn’t gotten to know 
him,” the supervisor admitted. ‘Past 
appraisals gave me a clue to his charac- 

ter.” 
® Joseph F. Tripician 
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Turn Off the Pressure 


ARE THE PRESSURES of your job getting you down? Art Metal, Inc., 
New York, suggests some ways to minimize physical and mental 
strain, and to increase your work efficiency at the same time: 

e Begin with the most difficult task or a job you dislike. It’s 
easier to do when you're fresh—and you'll get it off your mind. 


¢ Plan more stopping points. They'll relieve tension and give 


you time to reach clear decisions. 


e Alternate hard and easy tasks. You lose efficiency when you 
do one hard task after another, and fatigue builds up. 

¢ Make waiting time productive. Doing short odd-jobs then will 
cut down the stack of work at end of the day. 

e Change tasks about every two hours. Long stretches at the 


same job become monotonous, and induce carelessness. 
e If you can’t change the task, try to change the pace. You'll 
get a moment to relax and relieve the boredom of a tedious job. 
© Set sub-goals. They can be tension-breakers, as you move to- 


ward your major goals. 
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Supervisory 
Ls  r-Tak-fo-taal tal: 


Watch for These Articles 


in Future Issues: 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION—ANSWER TO OFFICE WASTE 


More and more clerical work—and despite electronic data 
processing, most of it is still done by human beings. Here’s 
a step-by-step approach to eliminating waste and inefficiency 
in the office—with employee cooperation. 


SET REALISTIC GOALS—AND GET MORE DONE 


Instead of nibbling haphazardly at improvements in his de- 
partment, the foreman in this case study set up a program 
of reasonable, attainable goals—and turned them into reality. 


WHAT MAKES TRAINING TAKE? 


“The man who learns fast also forgets fast.’ That's just 
one of the common misconceptions about training 
discussed in this article, which tells where training often 
goes wrong and what to do about it. 

















